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ABSTRACT 

This document is comprised of the three 2003 issues of the 
newsletter for Generations United, a national membership organization focused 
on promoting intergenerational policies, strategies, and programs. The first 
issue focuses on faith-based intergenerational programs and highlights three 
such programs. The second issue focuses on arts and cultural exchange and 
unique ways in which art and culture connect the generations, bringing hope 
and resilience. The third issue focuses on innovation in intergenerational 
programming. Regular features of the newsletter include program, legislative, 
and public policy updates; conference reports; and news from the states. 
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INTERGENERATIONAL PROGRAMS ~ FAITH-BASED POSSIBILITIES 



By David J. Fetterman 
Director; GrcindKlN Raising 
GrandKlDS Program, 
Generations Together 

It’s Sunday morning and 4- 
year old Biianna returns to 
her pew after being 
accompanied to the restroom 
by “Grandma Maty.** “See 
you after church,** her 
surrogate grandmother 
whispers as she lifts Brianna 
onto the bench. With her eye 
on her seat, young and old 
hands give her a boost as they 
help her back to her perch 
between mom and her older 
brother. Still squirming, 
Brianna joins the diverse 
voices of the congregation in a 
hymn as she looks over the 
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Relative caregivers and their children gather at a faith-based intergenerational 
wellness progj'am in Pittsburgh, PA. 



crowd to scope out her 
playmates when the sejyice is 
done. On Sunday, Brianna*s 
company isn*t limited to her 
pre-school friends and 
immediate family Some of 
favorite playmates have gray 
hair 




s intergenerational 
professionals we 
spend much time 
exploring innovative 
program options to bring 
together young and old, yet 
we often overlook existing 
settings like Brianna’s 
church which offers her 
opportunities to be 
surrounded with church 
family members of all ages. 
Faith communities are 



natural contexts within 
which to do 
intergenerational 
programming. Many faith 
communities have likely 
been doing 
intergenerational 
programming within the 
scope of their faith-based 
activities, but have not 
labeled it as such. There is 
the rural congregation, for 
example, whose members' 
have never heard of 
intergenerational programs, 
but who conduct weekly 
religious education in one 
room with participants of 
all ages interacting during 
that hour. Some 
congregations connect new 
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or prospective members 
with older members of the 
faith community who agree 
to serve as their mentors as 
they begin their journey... 
with this community of 
faith. Another congregation 
regularly takes its children 
and youth to visit and 
worship with residents in a 
local Skilled Nursing 
Facility. The list of examples 
could go on. Churches, 
synagogues, mosques, 
temples and other houses 
of worship are natural 
environments within which 
intergenerational 
interactions can thrive 
because they are not limited 
in their missions to one age 
or another, but rather exist 
for people of all ages 
Beyond 

intergenerational 
opportunities in houses of 
worship, what special 
contributions can faith- 
based organizations make 
to intergenerational 
programming? Faith-based 
intergenerational programs 
have recently become 
popular because of the 
hospitable political climate 
in the United States, where 
President Bush has cited the 
importance of faith-based 
organizations and the 

continued on page 22 
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Genej^tion.^ United: Together 



From the Executive Director: 
Donna Butts 



N ick told me he has been 
volunteering since he was 
six months old. Back then 
his mother would take him along on 
visits to elder care facilities as a part 
of the outreach programs Little 
Brothers-Friends of the Elderly 
sponsored. Now, at 16, he continues 
the visits on his own. Nick was part 
of a panel moderated by Jan Hively 
who coordinates Minnesota’s Vital 
Aging Network. A couple of us 
joined him in addressing an intergenerational public policy 
institute sponsored by the University of Minnesota’s 
Humphrey Institute. He spoke eloquently about how great 
older people were and that it was too bad more young 
people didn’t take advantage of spending time with them. It 
was such a natural way of life for him that started through a 
structured program sponsored by a faith-based 
organization. 

Nick’s not alone. Many terrific intergenerational 
programs are offered by faith-based organizations. We’re 
fortunate because a number of these organizations are long 
time, active members of GU. Many programs for 
grandparents and other relatives raising children have strong 
spiritual roots as well. It seemed fitting for us to focus this 
issue of Together on intergenerational faith-based programs. 

In addition to traveling and speaking, we’ve had a really 
busy fall putting the finishing touches on several new 
publications. Reaching Across the Generations: An Action 
Agenda to Strengthen Communities Through Intergenerational 
Shared Sites and Shared Resources is our monograph on 
shared sites that provides the roadmap for our future work 
in this important area. Given the natural intergenerational 
nature of houses of worship, the timing with this issue is 
excellent. 

Lastly, on behalf of all of us at GU, 1 want to thank 
Maggie Biscarr who has left us after almost four years to 
pursue her social work license. Ana Beltran is also 
transitioning and expecting her second child. Fortunately 
she will continue as a special advisor to our grandparent 
work on a limited basis while she tends to her young family. 
Maggie and Ana have been a super team and, while we’ll 
miss them. I’m delighted that our National Center on 
Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children is in the 

capable hands of Caroline Crocoll and Cara Goldstein. 

O 




From the Chair: 
John Bother 



A S the global interest in 
intergenerational 
programming grows, 

Generations United is becoming 
increasingly active with ICIP, the 
International Consortium for 
Intergenerational Programmes. In 
the spring Donna Butts and Amy 
Goyer of AARP were elected as the 
two Americans to serve on iClP’s 
management committee. 

Congratulations to GU member 
Valerie Kuehne of the University of 
Victoria for winning the bid for the 2nd bienniel 
international ICIP conference to be held in the spring of 
2004 in Victoria, Canada. 

The Board continues to discuss the most effective role 
for Generations United. During our September meeting, the 
board affirmed that GU should continue our dual focus on 
public policy and programs. GU’s program-related work will 
focus on promoting innovative intergenerational strategies; 
developing knowledge; and sharing best practices through, 
technical . assistance and training. Our policy focus includes 
child poverty, healthcare (including Medicaid), and funding 
for social ser\aces 

Thanks to the generous support of the Administration 
on Aging, GU’s National Center on Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Children will be continuing to provide 
another year of service. The renewed grant will help us 
launch a survey of the aging network and primary health 
care providers, in order to assess and provide for the major 
training and technical assistance needs of these professionals. 

As the 107th Congress comes to a close, we are also 
proud of our accomplishments in public policy. Among our 
successes, we worked with members of Congress to 
introduce the bipartisan LEGACY bill in both houses of 
Congress; conducted a well-attended intergenerational child 
poverty briefing, which was covered by C-SPAN; and 
successfully worked to include grandparent in the definition 
of parent in the reauthorized Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Work is underway on our intergenerational 
public policy agenda for the incoming 108th Congress. 
Among public policy priorities GU will focus on the 
reauthorization of the Corporation for National and 
Community Service and will continue efforts to pass the 
LEGACY housing legislation to assist grandparent and other 
relative-headed households. 
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Togethers exploration of faith-based intergenerational 
programs in this issue is not intended to be an all- 
inclusive and exhaustive report. Rather, it is a glimpse 
into some of today’s innovative work in faith 
communities. In future issues, we anticipate stories of 
unique programs of other faiths and encourage articles 
from communities that are not already represented. 
Thank you to the many authors who submitted articles 
on faith -based philosophies and their programs. The 
quality of future issues depends on your contributions 
and feedback and we welcome your comments and 
suggestions. 



Themb for this Issue 
Faith-Based Intergenerational Programs 



I (denotes articles that relate to theme) 



Generations United Together 
Together celebrates the richness of generations by providing useful information about 
intergenerational programs and policies through articles that address the mutual well-being of 
children, youth, adults, and older adults. 

Editorial Board Members 

Undo Armstrong, Eady Childhood Specialist, Armed Forces Services, TX 

Sandro Brostrom, Graduate Student, Intergenerational Studies Program, Univereity of Findlay,OH 

Sladys Hotchkiss, Sr. Affairs Commission of San Bernardino County Aging and Adult Service, CA 

Laura Landry^Meyer, Bowling Green State Univereity, School of Family and Consumer Sciences, OH 

Bard Lindeman, Syndicated Columnist "In Your Prime," Tribune Media Services, GA 

Wini McDuffie , Intergenerational Consultant, Senior Neighbors of Chattanooga, TN 

Bolanda Pyle, Grandparent Resource Center, NYC Department for the Aging, NY 

Bob Posenblatt, Los Angeles Times, Washington D.C. Correspondent, Washington, D.C. 
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Cenerations United members represent many viewpoints. Inclusion of articles, 
research, conferences, or resources does not imply GU's endorsement. IVe encourage 
our members to submit articles, artwork, photographs, and information on upcoming 
events, recent publications, or honors. All materials ore considered carefully for 
publication. 

Together is published quarterly for members of Generations United. 

Please submit e-mail to jpeterson@gu.org or a disc cornpatible with Microsoft Word to 
Editor, Generations United, 122 CStreef^H.W., Suite 820, Washington, DC 20001 
or call 202/638-1263. 

Jaia Peterson, Editor 

Marcia Delong, Design ^layout, Delong litho 
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Generations united: Together 



In the Spotlight: Volunteers of America 




bounded in 1896, Volunteers 
I of America (VOA) is a 
national, nonprofit, spiritually 
based organization that provides 
local human service programs and 
opportunities for individual and 
community involvement. Across the 
country. Volunteers of America 
serves more than 1.4 million people 
each year through programs in 45 
states. 

The organization’s national 
headquarters is in Alexandria, 

Virginia, with 39 local offices 
around the nation. Each local office 
is governed by a board of directors, 
and develops social service 
programs in response to community 
needs and opportunities. Volunteers of America is one of the 
nation’s largest nonprofit providers of affordable housing for 
seniors, operating 93 senior housing communities, as well as 
14 nursing homes and seven assisted living facilities. 

Volunteers of America’s provides a wide range of 
programs and services to help meet the needs of children, 
youth, and adults. This remarkable array of services 
includes programs for youth at risk, frail elderly, abused and 
neglected children, people with disabilities, homeless 
individuals and many others. A myriad of resources, 
including government agencies, individuals, corporations 
and foundations, and program fees, support the programs. 

Intergenerational activities occur in a variety of programs 
and locations. Two of these programs are support services for 
parenting grandparents and intergenerational volunteer 
services. 

Grandparents as Parents 

Responding to the growing numbers of grandparents 
caring for their grandchildren. Volunteers of America has 
programs that focus special support and attention on 
parenting grandparents in both formal and informal 
arrangements. More than 100 of its 350 foster families in 
Chicago are grandparents raising grandchildren and almost 
half of the 150 children in its Philadelphia foster care 
programs are being cared for by grandparents or elderly 
relatives. In Minnesota Volunteers of America offers in- 
home assessments, advocacy, crisis intervention, and support 
groups for grandparents, providing an opportunity to share 
concerns and promote problem solving with others in 
similar situations. Similarly, Volunteers of America’s No 
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Empty Nest program in Alaska 
provides support groups and 
individual advice. 

Senior Volunteering 

Across the country Volunteers 
of America looks for ways seniors 
can nurture youngsters and share 
their experience and expertise. 

Through a partnership with 
the Corporation for National and 
Community Service, local VOA 
offices are operating Senior Service 
Corps programs in six states and 
providing many intergenerational 
services. Some local offices 
participate in intergenerational 
community services through 
Americorps programs, such as the Community Connections 
Program in New Orleans, where 69-year-old Yasu, a recent 
college graduate, and 17-year-old Megan organize youth 
activities in a 21st Century Learning Center. 

Senior volunteers are the backbone of many services, 
especially for high-risk youth. Minnesota’s Elder and Youth 
After-school Program, and Telefriends, an after-school 
telephone mentoring program, credit the special connections 
between generations for the programs’ success. 

Intergenerational programs also grow out of other 
programs. A wonderful example is the Bethesda Care Center 
in Fremont, Ohio. The center is a long and short term 
nursing facility owned and operated by Volunteers of America 
and is situated next door to an elementary school. The center 
has linked its residents with an average age of over 80, with 
the school’s children. It began by building a path and patio 
connecting the two facilities and has initiated activities that 
are building friendships. 

Volunteers of America also assists corporations in 
organizing retirees to volunteer in their communities, 
through its National Retiree Volunteer Coalition (NRVC). 
Many of the 100 programs established with NRVC’s 
consultation have chosen intergenerational community 
services. For example, when Intel, Inc. established its 
program in Portland, Oregon last year, the retirees chose 
outreach to homeless youth as their community service. 

Volunteers of America - a service provider, facilitator of 
volunteer service, and an advocate for both the young and 
the old - shares Generations United’s vision for a society that 
respects and engages all generations. 

For more information contact Margaret Ratcliff at 800-899- 
0089. 
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Generations United Program Update 



By Sheri Steinig 
Program Director 



Tips on Finding Funding and Resources 
The fourth part in our series of tips for strong • 
intergenerational partnerships focuses on developing a 
diverse resource and funding base. There are a variety of 
ways to amass the financial and in-kind resources needed to 
develop or sustain intergenerational programs. The following 
are some suggestions from Generations United's newly- 
revised publication Young and Old Serving Together; Meeting 
Community Needs Through Intergenerational Partnerships, 
available from GU. 

Community Partners 

Strong community partnerships will enable programs to 
share and acquire diverse resources. Each partner brings 
different resources and can solicit through different 
networks. One program in Pennsylvania forged strong 
partnerships with local nonprofit groups by asking each 
potential partner to realistically identify contributions it 
could niake in support of the project. Partners can: 

• Allocote resources, rriost corrirrioiily in-kind contributions focilities, 

publicity ond promotion, communicotions, or designoted stoff with experience 
in youth or oging issues to odminister or ossist with operotion of the progrom; 

• Porticipote in o community-wide fundroiser or speciol event designed to provide 
progrom resources ond promote the benefits of intergenerotionol Initiotives; or 

• Speorheod o compoign to goin community support for on intergenerotionol 
progrom. 

State and Local Government Agencies 

Many state agencies operate programs that could easily 
integrate an intergenerational component. Some agencies 
may have demonstration or discretionary funds that could 
be tapped for a special project. In other cases it may be a 
matter of identifying the right agency and program that 
would be willing to be a partner on an intergenerational 
project and use existing resources. 

• Deportments of heolth ond sociol services moy wont to support public 
oworeness compoigns on heolth promotion, substonce obuse prevention, or 
public sofety, ond be willing to fund intergenerotionol public forums. 

• Stote educotion ogencies ond locol school districts moy support older volunteers 
tutoring ond mentoring elementory school children, working to increose 
immunizotion rotes for infonts ond ioddlers, or offering odditionol ort ond music 
progroms. 

• Stote units on oging ond oreo ogencies on oging moy be willing to support 
intergenerotionol progroms. Older volunteers from o senior center con work 

O 
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with young people on heolth promotion or in staffing o community food bonk. 

• Stote deportments of labor often fund youth corps that could easily be 
expanded to include older mentors. 

• Deportments of environmental resources moy be able to provide tools ond 
mcteriols to teams of young ond old environmental volunteers. 

• N[ony states ond locol communities hove commissions or councils on the arts 
ond the humanities that provide funding for arts activities, these grants could 
be used to fund intergenerotionol ort or oral history. projects. 

• Most states hove o commission on notional ond community service which 
coordinate statewide notional service efforts including AmeriCorps ond Leorn 
ond Serve America progroms that hove numerous opportunities for 
intergenerotionol projects. 

• Juvenile justice ogencies con odd on intergenerotionol component to prevention 
ond rehabilitation progroms. 

Federal Opportunities 

Occasionally federal agencies have funds that can be 
used to support intergenerational programs. While most 
local program operators don’t have the time to monitor the 
Federal Register and keep track of all announcements, it is 
possible to ask to be put on the mailing list of a few key 
federal agencies. For example: 

• The Corporation for Notional ond Community Service provides funds for multi- 
state progroms that could easily include on intergenerotionol component. 

• Within the Deportment of Heolth ond Human Services, both the Administration 

continued on page 21 



Do you work with a faith , based 
intergenerational program? 

If the answer is YES, then we are 
looking for you. 

GU compiles profiles on model 
programs from around the country to 
include in our free online database. 
To add your program, contact 
Sheri Steinig at 202-638-1 263 or visit 
our online database at 
www.gu.org/ prog. 
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Generations United. Together 



Catholic Charities- Support and Advocacy Training to 
Kinship Caregivers 



By Jenny Koch 
KinNET Manager 
Catholic Chanties, Denver, 
Colorado 




nve years ago, 
Catholic Charities 
began partnering 
with Kinship providers, the 
Denver Mayors office, 
Denver councilman 
Hiawatha Davis and the 
Denver Department of 
Human Services to begin 
providing support groups 
and case management 
services to grandparents 
who were raising their 
grandchildren. As a result 
of this group’s success and 
the increased interest in 
support group services, the 



communicating issues to 
other Kinship providers 
involved in the program. 

Although our agency 
carries the name Catholic 
Charities, we ser\^e and 
reach out to people of all 
faiths. Our participants are 
primarily grandparents over 
the age of 50 who are 
raising their grandchildren 
but we also serve people 
raising their nieces, 
nephews, cousins and 
siblings. We primarily 
provide resource and 
referral services to our 
Kinship providers. 

However, our services also 
include educational 
seminars on topics 
requested by caregivers; 



Allhc?rijh our Agenoj carries \\ie n^me (Za\\io\\c Cli^nlies. 
We serve re^ch ou\'\'o ^eo}^\e oj ^11 J^iilbs. Q.ir pirlicipinls 
Are p'\n)Ar\\ij ^\AnA}^Arer\\s over \\ie oj w\no Are rds\v\Q 

iheir^mKJchiUren kil'vx'e Aso serve ibeiV v\\eces, 



^eo)^\e \A\s\r\^ t 



nephews. cc?u5iVi5 auA sihlin^i 
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program was expanded to 
include four additional 
groups serving the Denver 
Metro area. A “Mentoring 
Committee” was also 
developed and is made up 
of members from each of 
the five support groups. 
The Mentoring Committee 
helps guide the program; is 
involved its decision 
making process; and assists 
the agency in 



case management services; 
and crisis intervention. We 
also assist our kinship 
providers in obtaining 
custody and guardianship 
of their kin, finding 
affordable housing, finding 
affordable child care and 
respite care, food, clothing, 
counseling, educational 
senhces for their children, 
senior services and with 
issues pertaining to 
Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families. 




We also assist our 
Kinship providers in 
advocacy efforts. Each year 
the Catholic Charities 
Kinship program organizes 
a day in which Kinship 
providers and their elected 
officials have the 
opportunity to discuss 
issues impacting Kinship 
Care. In addition to 
inviting state legislators, 
Denver City officials are 
included in discussions. 
Kinship providers decide 
which issues will be 
addressed during this event 
and a fact sheet is 
developed and sent to those 
officials who are invited to 
the event. Throughout the 
planning we coach Kinship 
providers as to how to 
contact their elected 
officials and how to address 
the issues of concern with 
them. 



As we look to the future, 
we are very excited at the 
prospect of expanding our 
program to ser\^e other 
counties in addition to 
Denver. We have begun 
working with community 
service providers in other 
parts of Colorado and are 
confident that these 
partnerships will prove to be 
very beneficial. We will be 
working with our partners to 
better market our services 
and to outreach to more 
families and other 
communities. 

For more information contact 
Jenny Koch at 303-742-0823 or 
jkoch@cathol iccharitiesden. com. 
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Age Concern Northern Ireland- Building Intergenerational 
Understanding Across Faith Communities 




By David McConnel, 

Age Concern Northern Ireland 

T orthern Ireland is small. The total population is 1.7 
million and it is 90 miles north/south and 120 
miles east/west at its widest points. Although there 
is widespread and increasing segregation of housing, in 
both public and private sectors, protestant and catholic 
communities often live adjacent to each other. 

Age Concern Northern Ireland is working 
to bring together older and younger 
people from across these 
communities. 

While the work has been 
across faith communities, it 
has generally not focused on 
the area of faith as such. 

The vehicles used include, 
sport, culture, the 
environment, history and 
information technology. 

We believe that sharing 
skills and experience in a 
mutually respectful context 
weakens stereotypical 
attitudes and behaviour, 
encouraging participants to see 
other people as individuals. 

Two of the cross-community 
projects involved young people whose 
challenging behaviour has led to them 
being placed outside the mainstream school 
system, in special units. They are the young people many 
older people fear or would avoid. One of the aims of the 
project was “to address issues of stereotyping and prejudice 
involving different age groups from an intergenerational and 
cross-community perspective.” . 

Careful planning by the partner organisations was 
crucial to the success of the projects as was a positive and 
enjoyable experience when young and old met for the first 
time. Young and old participants reported; 

“1 couldn’t believe we were all different ages.” 

“They are a terrific bunch of children.” 



“1 think it is useful because it makes you more tolerant 
towards young people.” 

“1 enjoy talking to the children. We see them differently 
here than in the streets.” 

“1 find the project good because sometimes a month or 
two would pass and 1 wouldn’t have an opportunity to speak 
to a young person.” 

“1 find it good because before 1 took part in the project 1 
wouldn’t have known how to talk to older 
people.” 

“A memorable experience, one 1 
shall never forget.” 

Age Concern Northern 
Ireland’s work on behalf of 
our older community aims 
to address all the major 
issues to ensure that 
quality of life continues 
to change for the better. 
We have been 
particularly concerned 
to challenge the 
dominant paradigm that 
depicts ageing as a kind 
of disease. An important 
element in our strategy is to 
promote the image (and the 
reality behind it) of older 
people as active involved citizens. 
Our intergenerational work is central 
to this. We have established a multi- 
agency partnership to co-ordinate and support 
all the intergenerational work being developed by a wide 
range of organisations in Northern Ireland. 

Further information on this work will be available on our website, 
which is still being developed, early in 2003, 
(www.ageconcerni:org). In the meantime if anyone wishes to 
contact me you can do by writing to Dr David McConnell, Age 
Concern Northern Ireland, 3 Lower Crescent, Belfast BT7 INR 
or by email to dmcconnell@ageconcemni.org. 
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Generations United: Together 



Intergeneration Day Connects All Ages Coast to Coast 



By Lisa Jill Ruth, 

Executive Director of Intergeneration 
Foundation 

T(" rom an intergenerational 
relay race in San Diego, 

_1L California to educational 
seminars on legal issues of kinship 
care in Virginia; organizations 
across America celebrated 
Intergeneration Day/Activities 
Week from September 30 
through October 6, 2002. 

Intergeneration 

Day/Activities Week is a national 
time to connect generations 
through celebration, 
communication and education. 

Organizations recognizing the 
benefits of intergenerational 
relationships have used their 
own expertise to plan and incorporate 
Intergeneration Day/Activities Week in their programs and 
annual events. Participating in Intergeneration 
Day/Activities Week links intergenerational organizations 
together as we connect generations in our own communities 
and families. This year events were held in fourteen states. 
Intergeneration Day has the endorsement or participation 
from over 40 organizations nationally, and 
the governors of 26 states. 

Several organizations nationally 
used Intergeneration Day to expand 
their educational services on 
intergenerational issues. The Hawaii 
Intergenerational Network celebrated 
by sponsoring a symposium entitled 
Making a Generation Connection over 
Intergeneration Activities Week. 

Workshops were held focusing on the 
complex relationships between elders and 
younger generations. The Mountain 
Empire Older Citizens, Inc. in Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia offered seminars on The Legal Issues of 
Kinship Care and on the Emotional Issues Affecting Children 
in conjunction with the Big Stone Gap Chapter of the 
Virginia AARP and the Appalachian Regional Community 

O 



Head Start. In Downers 
Grove Township, Illinois, 
grandparents attended 
seminars on the Joys and 
Challenges of Modern 
Grandparenting, while the 
Intergenerational School 
with Case Western University 
Center for Aging and Health 
held a conference on 
Successful Aging through the 
Life Span: Intergenerational 
Issues in Health. The 
Whitehall Public Library in 
Pennsylvania held an 
Intergenerational Reading Day, 
and The Gardens at St. 
Elizabeth’s in Denver, Colorado 
invited a children’s story author 
to give a presentation to their 
senior residents and children 
from the community. 

Celebratory events were also 
well attended. Highlights included a traditional celebration 
of fall with a hayride and hot dog roast at the Association of 
Lifelong Learners at Alpena Community College in Michigan 
and cooking contests at the Kinship • 
Family Center in San Bernardino, 
California and at the Save the 
Children/Foster Grandparent Program 
in Arizona. Other events included 
musical presentations, carnivals, tea 
parties, ice-cream socials, and family 
fun evenings. 

Communication building 
events included a project by the 
Pikes Peak Library District in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
where young adults were 
matched with a senior volunteer to 
record the senior’s thoughts and recollections of the 
post-depression 30’s. In Brunson, South Carolina, a town 
heritage project between grade school children and senior 
townspeople, concentrated on the history and tradition of 
the towns churches and cemeteries. 

Intergeneration Day/Activities Week has been 
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established to work with intergenerational programs by 
establishing a national campaign to bring attention to 
intergenerational issues. Make your plans now to include 
Intergeneration Day Activities Week in your annual calendar 
of events for 2003 and beyond. Next year Intergeneration 
Day will be on Sunday October 5, 2003, with 
Intergeneration Activities Week beginning on September 29, 
2003. 

For more information on Intergeneration Day/Activities Week, to 
register your 2003 event, or report on your 2002 event, please 
contact Lisa Ruth, at 719-282-8190, by email at 
mth@intergenerationday.org or visit our web site 
www.intergenerationday.org. 




Paul' Wellstone 



G enerations United and the nation mourns the 
loss oj one of the most outspoken, consistent, 
advocates for children and seniors. Senator Paul 
Wellstone attended and spoke at GU Capitol Hill 
briefings and promoted the intergenerational message 
throughout his time in Congress. His fierce commitment 
to bettering the lives of our country’s youngest and 
oldest will not be forgotten. Senator Wellstone, his wife 
and daughter along with three campaign staff and two 
pilots died in a plane crash in October. 
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New Web-Based Recruitment 
System Available to GU 
Members 

S eniorCorps.org is a new web-based recruitment system 
that matches Americans age 55 and over with 
volunteer opportunities that help local non-profits, 
public agencies, and faith-based organizations carry out 
their missions. It is supported by Senior Corps, part of the 
Corporation for National and Community Service, that 
promotes senior ser\dce by engaging national nonprofit 
organizations to use the skills and talents of Ainerica’s senior 
population in meaningful volunteer 
opportunities. Senior Corps also 
administers a service network that 
offers more than half a million older 
persons volunteer opportunities 
through the Foster Grandparent, 

Senior Companion- and RSVP 
programs. 

GU members are invited to list quality volunteer 
opportunities for older adults available with your agency on 
SeniorCorps.org. Examples can include, but are not limited 
to the following; youth mentoring, one-on-one or small 
group tutoring, or working with youth on community 
service projects. By listing your volunteer opportunities on 
SeniorCorps.org, interested older adult volunteers will 
connect with yoii directly through the Internet. If you are a 
GU member and interested in participating in this new 
recruitment opportunity, please contact GU at 202-638- 
1263 or gu@gu.org. 
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Intergenerational Public Policy Update 



By Jaia Peterson 
Public Policy Director 



^he results of the 
November election 
pose new challenges 
and opportunities for 
intergenerational public 
policy The new Congress 
will be setting their agenda 
for the work of the next 
two years. Intergenerational 
advocates will be 
challenged to assure that 
policies that are friendly to 
older and younger people 
rank high among priorities. 

Programs like 
Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families (TANF) and 
the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant 
are likely to get attention, 
but will require strong 
educational efforts to assure 
that any changes during 
reauthorization help reduce 
child poverty and are 
supportive to relative 
caregivers. Other issues 



such as the reauthorization 
of the Corporation for 
National and Community 
Service, restoration of full 
funding to the Social 
Service Block Grant and 
housing for grandparents 
and other relatives will 
require well-coordinated, 
persistent grassroots efforts 
to be recognized as 
priorities by this Congress. 

TANF AND Child Care 
Among the proposed 
changes in TANF are 
increased work 
requirements for recipients. 
Many remaining on the 
welfare rolls are likely to 
have severe barriers to 
employment that cannot be 
easily fixed. Others, 
because they are caring for 
children or other family 
members who have 
disabilities, are really 
working but their work is 
not recognized. 
Intergenerational advocates 
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should educate their 
members of Congress on 
these issues and urge them 
to recognize the work of 
parents and caregiver 
providing substantial care 
for a child or family 
member with a disability as 
activities that satisfy work 
requirements. In addition 
more funding for child care 
will be necessary to support 
the large numbers of 
parents and caregivers who 
are being required to return 
to work. More information 
on this issue is available by 
contacting the Center for 
Law and Social Policy at 
202-906-8000 or visiting 
www.clasp.org. 

Reauthorization of the 
Corporation for 
National and 
Community Service 
(CNCS) 

After the May 2002 
introduction of the Citizen 
Service Act in the House 
and statements from the 
administration calling 
reauthorization of the 
Corporation for National 
and Community Service a 
priority many 
intergenerational advocates 
were looking forward to 
smooth passage of this 
legislation which supports 
Senior Coips programs. 
However, key House 
leaders and members who 
object to programs where 
the federal government 
provides funds for 
volunteer activity kept the 
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bill from reaching the floor 
for a vote. Senate plans to 
introduce similar legislation 
were also stalled. Despite 
these barriers, there is 
strong bi-partisan support 
for the program, but 
members of Congress will 
only make it a priority if 
there is a clear message 
from their constituents that 
it is important. If you 
support reauthorization of 
the Corporation for 
National and Community 
service, contact your 
member of congress and 
tell them to make 
reauthorization a priority or 
visit 

http ://cw2k . capweb.net/cwl 
a/letterstate.cfm to send a 
letter to your member of 
Congress. 

Social Services Block 
Grant 

The Social Services 
Block Grant (SSBG) 
provides flexible funding to 
states for a wide range of 
services to people of all 
ages. During a time when 
states are facing increasingly 
tight budgets, SSBG is 
especially critical to provide 
services such as child and 
adult protective services, 
services to people with 
disabilities, meals on 
wheels, transportation and 
child care. Funding for this 
essential program has been 
increasingly cut over the 
last several years by over $1 
billion. Intergenerational 

continued on page 1 1 
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Faith-Based Habitat Takes its Hammer on the Road 



By Terence Kane 
Public Policy Assistant 




' ost people do not easily place senior citizens in 
RVs and college students on spring break together 
JLin a word association game. Thanks to help of 
Habitat for Humanity, the two unique groups now 
volunteer their time together to build homes for the poor. 
Habitat’s Collegiate Challenge program invites students to ' 
trade in their spring break sunbathing oil for a hammer and 
join a Habitat work site led by members of the RV Care-A- 
Vanners. Remarkably, this spring soriie 11,000 students 
across the country will participate in the program. 

The RV Care-A-Vanners are not the typical retirees many 
Americans picture riding around in RVs traveling from gift 
shop to gift shop. These vivacious seniors travel together in 
groups of ten vehicles going to different build sites lending a 



continued from previous page 

advocates need to educate 
Congress on the critical role 
this funding plays in the 
lives of our youngest and 
oldest citizens. Restoring 
SSBG to $2.8 billion would 
help restore many valuable 
services that have been cut 
over the last decade. 

LEGACY- Housing for 
Grandparents Raising 
Children 

LEGACY- Living 
Equitable; Grandparents 
Aiding Children and Youth 
is a bill designed to provide 
safe and affordable housing 
to grandparents and other 
relatives raising children. 
While LEGACY was 
making considerable and 
consistent progress 
throughout the 107th 
Congress, changing 
priorities related to the 
pending war in Iraq and 
O land security pushed 

ERIC 



many domestic issues like 
housing to the back-burner 
near the end of the session. 
House leadership failed to 
bring the omnibus housing 
bill (H.R. 3995) to the floor 
for a vote before the 
election. This bill included 
many of the provisions of 
the LEGACY bill and other 
vital housing for families 
and seniors. The LEGACY 
bills original Republican 
co-sponsor and long-time 
supporter of 
intergenerational work, 
Connie Morelia from 
Maryland was not re- 
elected. GU will be seeking 
additional bi-partisan 
support for the bill for 
reintroduction in the 108th 
Congress. 

For up-to-date information on 
this and other legislation 
relevant to intergenerational 
programs, visit the legislative 
alert section of the GU web 
site at www.gu.org. 




Care-a-Vanners began as an informal bunch of RV owners 
known as the RV gypsies. Eventually as the Care-a-Vanners 
they grew in popularity, Habitat for Humanity asked the 
couples to start an office at Habitats Americus, Georgia 
headquarters. Currently there are around 1,000 active 
members of the Care-A-Vanners. The group accepts people 
of all building skill levels. The only requirement is an RV and 
even then some participants Just pitch a tent outside their car. 

The RV Care-A-Vanners involvement with younger 
people is not limited to the Collegiate Challenge. Local 
affiliates, responsible for the workforce at each site contact 
the Care-A-Vanners office and alert them to openings. 

Many of these affiliates include college and universities, who 
have welcomed the older Americans to their site. Other 
organizations such as VISTA (Volunteers In Service To 
America) which requires volunteers to give one year of 
service in a low-income area have joined with the Care-A- 
Vanners. 

Habitat for Humanity Internationals extraordinary 
success is well-known throughout the world. Since 1976, 
Habitat has built over 125,000 homes for families at no 
profit and sold them at no interest to the purchaser. Many 
attribute this staggering achievement to Habitats philosophy 
to the “Theology of the Hammer”. The “Theology of the 
Hammer” allows that people of all faiths embrace the 
inherent goodness in building homes for poor people in 

continued on page 25 
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Supplemental Services: An Opportunity for Creative 
Support 





By Cara Goldstein 
Coordinator, National Center 
on Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Children 

W hat exactly does 
supplemental 
services mean? 
For many grandparent- and 
other relative- caregivers 
across the country, 
assistance provided under 
the broad category of 
“supplemental services” has 
given them the support 
they need to raise their 
relative children, whose 
parents are unable or 
unwilling to do so. 

The National Family 
Caregiver Support Program 
(NFCSP), created in the fall 
of 2000, authorizes funding 
for five categories of 
support serxnces to family 
caregivers. Categories of 
services include: 
information and referral; 
assistance; individual and 
group counseling services; 
respite care and 
supplemental services. The 
language for each category 
is written to be flexible and 
respond to the needs of the 
caregivers in the area being 
served. The fifth category, 
supplemental services, is 
particularly broad and can 
be utilized to provide a 
wide range of ser\aces 
needed by grandparent and 
other relative caregivers. It 
is not defined in the law 
and will not be further 
defined by the 
‘ ^ nistration on Aging 
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(AoA). The intent is for this 
category to be extremely 
flexible, although it can 
only be used on a limited 
basis, not as an ongoing 
source of funding for a 
specific program. For many 
grandparent and other 
relative caregivers, this 
category of support may be 
the only vehicle to address 
their unique needs. 

Among the types of 
assistance that are being 
provided under the 
category of supplemental 
services are the following: 
legal serxdces, 
transportation for support 
group meetings or for 
caregiver's errands, meals 
and clothing, housekeeping 
services, home repairs and 
modifications, as well as 
supplies and athletic costs 
for children. Although 
many supplemental services 
may most logically be 
provided on the local level, 
statewide activities also 
should be considered. The 
following are examples of 
several states that have 



developed innovative 
programs using these 
funds: 

Illinois 

Northwestern Illinois 
Area Agency on Aging 
(AAA) is committed to 
providing legal assistance to 
the families through its 
current legal service 
provider. Prairie State Legal 
Services. The AAA offers 
legal assistance to kinship 
caregivers who need help 
accessing school enrollment 
and public benefits and 
obtaining guardianships or 
adopting the related 
children they are raising. 
The AAA has also held 
several legal assistance 
workshops for 
grandparents and other 
relatives raising children led 
by an attorney and a 
behavioral health specialist. 
The lawyers offer one-on- 
one “legal check-ups” for 
caregivers at the end of 
each workshop and offer 
individual 
recommendations. 
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In addition, the 
Northwest Illinois AAA has 
set up an Emergency Fund 
to financially assist relative 
caregivers that cannot 
afford needed items for 
their families such as school 
supplies, clothing, diapers 
and beds. The fund may 
also be used to assist 
caregivers pursuing legal 
options such as 
guardianship. For more 
information, contact Eric 
Hoffman, Community 
Services Specialist, at 815- 
226-4901 or 800-542-8402 
or niaaa@nwilaaa.org. 

Michigan 

Senior Volunteers and 
the Region IV AAA in 
Southwest Michigan 
provide “Family Fun” 
events four to five times a 
year during which 
caregivers and children 
from all three AAA counties 
participate. The senior 
volunteers, “Family 
Friends”, help staff these 
events. In the past year, 
there have been programs 
at local nature centers, a 
childrens museum and the 
7th Annual State-Wide 
Kinship Care Resource 
Center Picnic in Lansing 
with over 2,000 relative 
caregivers across Michigan 
attending. Family Fun 
events always include a 
meal, attendance incentives 
and mileage 

reimbursement. For more 
information about these 

continued on page 13 
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GU’s National Center Receives Support to Provide 
Two More Years of Innovation and Resources 




G U’s National Center on Grandparents and Other 

Relatives Raising Children will continue to work in 
partnership with the Administration on Aging 
(AoA) to provide training and technical assistance to 
members of the aging network (Area Agencies on Aging, 
State Units on Aging, and Tribes) and other community 
service providers. GU’s National Center is one of eleven 
projects of national significance that were awarded two-year 
innovative grants from AoA in September 2002. GU’s 
Center will build on its current work to support the 
implementation of the National Family Caregiver Support 
Program (NFCSP) and its inclusion of grandparents and 
other relatives raising children. GU will partner closely with 
many national organizations, such as the National 
Association of Area Agencies on Aging, the Brookdale 
Foundation Group, the National Association of State Units 
on Aging, and AARP, on many of the Center’s initiatives 
One of the first initiatives the Center will launch this 
fiscal year will be to survey the aging network, along with 



continued from previous page 

events, contact Camellia 
Pisegna, Director, Senior 
Volunteer Programs, at 616- 
983-7058 or 
pisegnac@state . mi. us . 

Tennessee 
The Upper 

Cumberland Development 
District AAA in Tennessee is 
coordinating the provision 
of services through a variety 
of local agencies. For 
example, the attorney 
funded through Title 111 of 
the Older Americans Act is 
providing legal services to 
the families. The lawyer 
provides education on 
custody, adoption, public 
benefits, and other legal 
issues, and will provide 
representation in some 
individual cases. The 
~ O will also have 




access to mediation 
services, legal seminars, and 
Court Appointed Special 
Advocate (CASA) services. 

In addition, the Area 
Agency on Aging and 
Disability (AAAD) is 
arranging for staff to 
participate in non-legal 
services and assist with 
special events including 
picnics, holiday gatherings. 
For more information, 
contact Nancy Peace, AAA 
Director, at 931-432-4111 
or npeace@ucdd.org. 

For more information, contact 
Generations United at 202- 
638-1263 to obtain of copy of 
the supplemental semcesfact 
sheet or visit our website at 
www.gu.org. 



primary health care providers, in order to assess the major 
training and technical assistance needs of the professionals 
who are serving these families through the NFCSP 
Subsequent materials and trainings will be designed to fill 
the gaps that are identified through the survey. Other efforts 
this year will include increasing the number of expert 
trainers in its network and deploying them to conduct 
trainings around the country, producing a training manual 
for professionals, and holding a number of online chats 
facilitated by experts. 

During the past year, in addition to training 
professionals at the local, state, and riational level, the Center 
produced many new technical assistance materials. Four 
new fact sheets on the needs of, and services available to, 
grandparents and other relatives raising children have been 
produced and are available on GU’s web site at 
www.gu.org/projg&ofaqs as well as in hard copy upon 
request. Center staff also conducted a literature review and 
completed a comprehensive annotated bibliography, which 
will be available online soon. Several online chats were held, 
with experts facilitating, on topics such as respite care, 
support groups, and legal services as supplemental services 
under the NFCSP 

In addition to providing training and technical 
assistance to the aging network and other community 
service providers on how to support kinship care families 
through the NFCSP, GU’s Center serves as the umbrella for 
all of GU’s initiatives concerning these families. GU’s Center 
continues to track state laws and programs and provide 
technical assistance to states that wish to replicate them, 
educate federal policy makers about these families, provide 
mini-grants through its KinNET and Mental Health/RAPP 
initiative, and maintain up-to-date and accurate information 
on grandparents and other relatives raising children on the 
GU web site. 

For more information, or to share information about a model 
policy or programs in your state or locality contact Cara 
Goldstein, at 202-638-1263 or at cgoldstein@gu.org. 
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MARYLAND 

The Maryland 
Intergenerational Coalition 
hosted a symposium on 
“Getting Started — the 
Nuts and Bolts of 
Intergenerational Programs” 
last September in Towson, 
Maryland. Jaia Peterson, 
Public Policy Director of 
Generations United, gave 
the keynote address and the 
Coalition presented its first 
Weinberg Foundation grant 
awards. 

Sue Ward, Secretary of 
the Maryland Department 
of Aging, announced 
Governor Glendenning’s 
proclamation, naming 
October 6 Maryland 
Intergenerational Day. 

In addition to the 
keynote presentation, a 
panel presented 
information on successful 
intergenerational programs 
in Maryland. Austin 
Heyman, founder of 
Interages in Montgomery 
County, Hazel Ricker, 
Director of RSVP in the 
Lower Shore Counties, and 
Dave Williams, Chief 
Division of Seniors Centers 
and Comrriunity Services of 
Baltimore County’s 
Department of Aging, 
provided examples and 
information on a wide 
variety of intergenerational 
programs. 

In her keynote 
remarks, Peterson identified 
the four main types of 
intergenerational programs: 
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1) old serving the young^') 
young serving the old; 3) 
old and young serving 
together; and 4) young and 
old under the same roof. 
She outlined key points 
necessary to consider when 
planning a new program 
including tips for recruiting 
older adults; the 
importance of 
administrative and staff 
buy-in; the value of 
community involvement; 
funding tips; and the 
importance of continuous, 
applied evaluation. The 
Coalition unveiled its new 
information booklet on 
“How to Start 
Intergenerational Programs 
in Communities” which is 
available to Marylanders. 

For more information on the 
Maiyland Intergenerational 
Coalition, call 410-727-6290 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi Retirement 
Community: Transforming 
America’s Long Term Care 
The movement to 
transform long-term care 
for the nation’s frail seniors 
has begun in a Southern 
town, perhaps best known 
as the birthplace of Elvis 



Presley, Tupelo, Mississippi. 
Today, Traceway Retirement 
Community officials and 
local civic leaders broke 
ground on the first of 12 
Green Houses or small 
homes for frail elders not 
far from its main campus. 

The Green House 
Project™, brainchild of The 
Eden Alternative’s founder 
and CEO Dr. William 
Thomas is assisting in the 
planning of these first 
Green Houses in the nation. 
The time has come to 
reinvent the long-term care 
environment in America for 
the 21st century,” Thomas 
told the groundbreaking 
audience. “Trace way is 
leading the way to a new 
kind of environment for 
our elders. It will be warm. 
It will be smart. And, it will 
be green. Our elders 
deserve to live in Green 
Houses and they will want 
to.” 

The first Green Houses 
will be small (10-person) 
homes where people 
requiring skilled nursing 
services can live and receive 



the care they need. Each of 
the houses will be linked to 
Traceway ’s health care 
delivery network and 
employ The Eden 
Alternative’’^^ care and 
management concepts. 

Over time, the plan is to 
transition the residents of 
Cedars Health Center, 
currently housing some 
140 residents, to Green 
Houses. 

Green Houses, which 
are also planned in Utica, 
NY, Portage, Ml and 
Lincoln, NE, make 
extensive use of assistive 
technology and provide 
skilled care at a similar cost 
to the traditional nursing 
home. However, they will 
not look or feel at all like 
the medical institution most 
people are familiar with and 
will also be staffed and 
managed differently 
According to Thomas, a 
small number of staff will 
share ongoing 
responsibilities for each 
Green House, allowing for 
maximum autonomy and 
warmth. Each of the houses 
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will use smart, but 
unobtrusive technology 
such as ceiling-attached lifts 
that allow residents to move 
easily from their bed to 
their wheelchairs or 
bathrooms. And, the houses 
will be green, meaning that 
they will be “filled with the 
laughter of children, the 
growth of green plants, and 
the presence of animals.” 



TracewayRetirement 
Community is part of United 
Methodist Senior Services of 
Mississippi. UMSSM serves 
over 1600 residents on 11 
campuses and more than 600 
with its Senior Services 
Outreach Programs. The 
Traceway campus has 180 
independent living units, 52 
assisted living apartments and 
a 140-bed skilled nursing 
facility. For more information 
contact Scott Parkin at 703- 
437-1339 or 
sparkin@edenalt.com 



Generations United Mission 

To foster intergeneroMolcolloboroM on 
improve the lives of children, youth 

Vision: 

A society thot volues oil generolions. 

Core Beliefs: 

We believe the time bos come for odvocotes for children, youth ond older 
persons to work together to build ond support o common ogendo. Toch 
generotion bos unique strengths to help meet the need of onotber. Efforts to 
creote more decent societies rest on the interdependence of generotions - 
post, living, ond still to come. Further we believe: 

• Intergenerotionol colloborotion will unite ond improve our communities 

• Every person, younger ond older, is o resource ond odds volue 

• Public policy should meet the needs of oil generotions 

• Resources ore more wisely used when they connect the generotions rother thon 
seporote them 

• Discriminotion in ony form limits o person's potentiol to contribute to the 
development of their community 

• Crondporents ond other relotives who step forword to roise children ore 
providing on involuoble service to their fomilies ond our country. 
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NEW YORK 

A Tribute to Grandparents Raising Their Grandchildren: 
Thank-You 

You had the courage to start all over again 

Raising your grandchildren at an age when 

You thought you might retire, travel and rest 

But the children needed caregivers and they needed the best. 

Some came to you in pampers and most came in tears 
Needing nurturing and someone who cares. 

Others came as toddlers- exploring the world on the run 
You couldnt believe this happened - after you thought that you 
were done. 

But we are here to honor you who have done so much 
To change the lives of children with your special touch 
We thank you grandparents, we thank' you once, we thank you 
twice 

And know you are appreciated for the rest of your life. 

Thank you grandparents. • ' 

Rolanda Pyle - September 2002 . . 

This excerpt from a tribute to grandparent caregivers of 
New York City was just one of the highlights in a September 
ceremony sponsored by the .Grandparent Resource Center 
of the New York City Department for the Aging. The 
ceremony was held to acknowledge and congratulate 
grandparent caregivers for their outstanding devotion to 
raising their grandchildren. Grandparents who attended 
were treated to a full course luncheon, greetings from city 
officials, and chances to win prizes, such as dinner for two at 
TGI Fridays and tickets to a Broadway play. Each caregiver 
also received a bag full of donated goodies to take home. The 
ceremony included interpretive dance, live music, and a 
special tribute from a grandchild who serenaded her 
grandmother with “Because You Loved Me.” 

The highlight of the event was a presentation given by a 
granddaughter who is a recovering drug addict and, thanks 
to her grandmother, was able to go through drug 
rehabilitation while her grandmother took care of her 
children. The woman has now resumed responsibility for 
her children - a happy ending that most grandparent 
caregivers only dream of. 

For more information contact Rolanda Pyle at 
ip)yle@aging.nyc.gov or 212-442-1094 
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Generations united: Together 



Midwest Reunion 



By Bard Lindeman 



‘ umorist Erma Bombeck wrote it was easier to stage 
a coronation than bring her family together for a 
-reunion. So, when five of my six grandchildren 
gathered recently in suburban Chicago, 1 knew this was a 
command performance. 

Our impromptu reunion brought two red-heads, ages 
15 and 1 1, from Miami, FL to join Oak Park, IL cousins, 
ages seven, three and 15 months. Thinking about these 
disparate junior people 1 scribbled in my notebook: “They 
are as different as ice cream flavors. Here’s a pistachio; there’s 
a rum raisin.” 

School was out, and it was time for Florida girls Melissa 
and Stephanie to have a Midwestern experience, complete 
with Chicago pizza. Joining cousins Natalie and Zane and 
baby Geneva, this adventure turned into a three-day Survival 
Test for Grandpa. 

Day one (a Saturday) called for hiking wooded trails 
that seemingly only went straight up; Sunday was given to 
downtown shopping and sightseeing; the last gasp (Monday) 
involved aquatics at a Water Park where, on this Veterans 
Day holiday, wet bodies were wall-to-wall. Screaming, 
incidentally, was mandatory. 

Because the women of the two host families work long 
hours, our caring chauffeur, sandwich maker, dryer of tears, 
wiper of noses, and nonstop Master of Ceremonies was 
freelance screenwriter Leslie W Lindeman, oldest of my 
three adult progeny. In a sidebar dialogue, Les asked: “Who 
knows what they’ll remember about all this in 10 years?” 

It doesn’t matter, we agreed. What matters is they had 
good times together. . .as cousins, kids, members of a three- 
generation family. . .one doing its best to occasionally come 
together, in real-life experiences, meaning: sharing meals, 
shooting baskets, jumping rope, playing a Monopoly-like 
board game (appropriately titled: ‘Chicago’) late into the 
night, long after certain adults were mercifully in bed. 

What also counts is the cousins sang songs, shared 
ketchup, blew up balloons, took turns holding and then 
amusing little Geneva, making funny faces. Yes, they 
squabbled, and made up; they took each other’s photograph, 
dealt with what life has handed them (“Mommy’s always 
working!”), and when they rolled down a leaf-strewn hill, 
landing in a jumbo pile of fallen leaves, their laughter was 
music to a grandfather’s ears. 

As the newsman, you watch and wait, anticipating that 
' \ a moment when, perhaps, your lead sentence happens 
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Bard Lindeman enjoying 
a swim with his 
grandaughter, Mandy 



in front of you. My critical moment 
came on the sidewalk that first 
mild night, outside Uncle Greg and 
Aunt Janet’s 100-year-old, Oak 
Park home. Visiting cousin 
Stephanie, our reflective, doe-eyed 
11-year-old Floridian, moved close 
to say, softly: “1 don’t care if we see 
snow. . .this already is a great 
vacation, just having my family all 
around me.” 



Ba?d Lindeman is a nationally syndicated columnist, member of the 
GU editorial board, and author of ''Be an Outrageous Older Man”. 
For more information visit; http:l/beoutrageous.com. 



Legacy Receives Special 
Commendation In The PRISM 
Awards 



^ ir^he powerful award-winning documentary film, 

Legacy has received special commendation in the TV 
Documentary or News Magazine Series Episode, or 
Special of the 2001 Prism Awards. This award is added to 
the list of a 2001 Academy Award and 2002 Emmy 
nomination. Congratulations go out to producer, director 
and writer Tod Lending for his efforts as he told the heart- 
wrenching story of the Collins family over five years of their 
lives after the death of a young family member. This 
inspiring film brings to light the value of intergenerational 
relationships and the important role of grandparents who 
help to raising their grandchildren. Legacy aired on PBS 
stations around the country on November 29th. The PBS 
website highlights information about the film and 
Generations United LEGACY bill, a piece of legislation 
inspired by the film that would help provide safe and 
affordable housing to grandparent- and other relative- 
headed families. 

Established in 1997, the PRISM Awards honors creative 
contributions that are not only powerfully entertaining, but 
proactively address substance abuse and addiction. The 
Entertainment Industries Council, Inc. (EIC) annually 
presents the syndicated television show, PRISM Awards, for 
outstanding efforts in the accurate depiction of drug, alcohol 
and tobacco use and addiction in film, television, interactive 
media, and comic book entertainment. 
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Enhancing Relative Caregiver Support Through KinNET 
AND THE Behavioral Health Initiative 




Photo by Lynn Vidulich 






By Caroline E. Crocoll 
KinNET Manager 

'“^rom a child’s perspective, the world 
is a very big place indeed. Imagine 
-LL what it’s like to be surrounded by 
people and things, often much larger than 
yourself. What do children see when they 
look up from their place in the world? For 
millions of children across the United 
States, the view is less than idyllic. The 
lives of so many children are dominated 
by parental substance abuse, 
incarceration, HIV/AIDS, poverty, and 
even death. When parents in these 
situations can no longer care for their 
children, grandparents or other relative 
caregivers often step in to fill the void. 

Unfortunately, the challenges faced by 
relative caregivers can be physically and 
emotionally overwhelming. Research has 
shown that relative caregivers frequently 
suffer from stress-related illnesses, such as 
depression, diabetes, hypertension, 
insomnia, and gastric distress. 

Additionally, recent studies indicate that 
stress may be compounded by the fact that 
children being raised by relative caregivers, 
including those in the foster care system, exhibit a wide 
variety of physical, behavioral, and emotional problems to a 
greater degree than the general population of children. 

Support groups can alleviate caregivers’ stress, improve 
health, and help to stabilize families. Many caregivers 
express the idea that just knowing there are others in the 
same situation is helpful. Research shows that by offering 
caregivers a place to share information, solutions, and 
feelings with peers going through the same experiences, 
support groups can help children and families tremendously. 

Relative caregiver support groups sponsored by 
Generations United’s KinNET Project and Behavioral Health 
Initiative are experiencing numerous successes, and sites 
report regularly on the many wonderful benefits experienced 
by caregivers and children. To date, over 2,000 caregivers 
have been served by GU-funded KinNETsupport groups. 
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with 10 newly funded KinNET sites 
gearing up their projects for the coming 
year. Additionally, over the past 5 years, 
GUs Behavioral Health Initiative has 
assisted thousands of individuals and 
families through caregiver support groups 
at behavioral health facilities across the 
nation. Newly funded sites are developing 
or expanding relative caregiver support 
groups in California, Maine, and New 
York. . 

We are only beginning to see the 
effects of these important projects and in 
.the coming months, articles in this section 
'of the newsletter will provide helpful tips, 
such as best practices for developing and 
sustaining caregiver support groups, 
success stories from sites around the 
country, networking opportunities and 
much more. 

Participation in support groups, such 
as those promoted by KinNET and the 
Behavioral Health Initiative, foster stable, 
healthy environments for children and 
families. Through projects like these, 
children being raised by relative caregivers 
may look up from their place in the world 
to find loving smiles, open arms, or 
perhaps a helping hand from someone 
they can grow to respect and admire. 

The KinNET Project, funded thvugh the Childrens Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, is the only 
national initiative seeking to establish a network of support 
groups for relatives caringfor kin in foster care. The Behavioral 
Health Initiative, funded through the Center for Mental Health 
Services, partners Generations United with the Brookdale 
Foundation Group to replicate its local Relatives As Parent 
Program (RAPP) model in behavioral health facilities around the 
country. For more information on the KinNET Project and the 
Behavioral Health Initiative, visit GUs website at wwwgu.ofg or 
call 202-638-1263. 
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Generations United: Together 



Asbury Place- Bridging the Gap Between the Generations 



By Renee Godin 

Activies Program Coordinator, Asbury Place 

“When can we see our Grandfriends again?” “Is Tony 
coming today?” “Can 1 carry Helen’s coat today?” “Can we 
set up the extra chairs today?” “1 feel so happy inside” “Can 
we do this again?” We want to clean the room today Our 
Grandfriends are coming tomorrow!” “Do they have 
to leave so soon?” This was 
awesome!” These are the 
words of the student 
participants of Grandfriends, 
a new intergenerational 
endeavor in Pennsylvania- 
which unites residents of 
Asbury Place a non-profit 
long-term care facility for 
people with Alzheimer’s and 
dementia and students at 
Dormont Elementary. near 
Pittsburgh. 

Providing opportunities 
both generations to develop 
positive relationships, the 
Grandfriends' program promotes . 
the development of self-esteem, 
and purpose for its participants. It 
serves as a great motivator and has enhanced the learning 
and performance of the children. 

“Community outreach is an important goal that needs to 
be fostered more in our society and it is best to instill 
opportunities early on,” states Mrs. McAllister, kindergarten 
teacher at Dormont and co-developer of Grandfriends. 
Emphasizing Dormont’s role in this regard, the school 
principal Mr. Schevick explains, “We like to think of 
Dormont Elementary as an all encompassing school in the 
Keystone Oaks school district welcoming all age brackets.” 

The activities in the Grandfriends Program are based on 
the skills and concepts in the Kindergarten curriculum while 
respecting the strengths and needs of the residents. Many 
areas of growth and development are considered while 
activities are planned, allowing for the holistic developments 
of the child while serving the emotional, social, cognitive 
and perceptual needs of the residents. 

“It is important to develop intergenerational 
relationships,” said Mrs. McAllister. “As the program was 
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initiated, some concerns were raised and proactive steps 
were taken to educate the children first as to the 
characteristics, strengths, needs and health concerns of some 
of the residents. After the first activity ... the groups of 21 
youngsters were eager to help prepare for future visits and 
talked of their new Grandfriends often. If you could 

witness the love in their eyes, with 
outstretched arms and see the 
interactions between these two 
fine groups, it would bring a tear 
to your eye, as it did on several 
occasions to the coordinators.” 
Among the school year’s 
program activities Grandfriends 
participated in “Fabric Day,” 
which was an introduction to a 
trimester science theme in the 
kindergarten where groups 
learned the properties, uses 
and names of several fabric 
samples. This “hands-on” 
activity was a meaningful 
exchange and the groups 
later decorated fabric 
squares that were eventually woven into 
quilt. This lasting symbol of friendships is thanks to the 
participants, volunteers and directors of the program. The 
quilt was displayed at Dormont Elementary’s 1st Annual Art 
Show and was dedicated to the memory of one of the 
residents who passed away during the late winter. 

In May the program had a grand finale with “Planting 
Day” at Asbury Place. The children and their families 
gathered their sun hats, shovels, and seedlings and had a 
wonderful time planting flowers and vegetables in the 
common outdoor area at Asbury followed by a fabulous, 
memory- filled picnic and BBQ. 

The grandfriends program was a great success and we 
look forward to another year of work bridging the gap 
between generations. 

For more information contact Renee Godin Activities Program 
Coordinator ADPC 412-571-5667 Rgodin@asbuy heights.org. 
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DOROT: Generations Helping Generations 



By Mary Dougal' 
DOROT, Public Relations 



T^he great Jewish philosopher Rabbi 
Abraham Joshua Heschel said, 

“The test of a people is how it 
behaves towards the old.” Teaching the 
young to value the elderly is central to 
DOROT’s mission. A nonprofit 
organization whose name means 
“generations” in Hebrew, DOROT’s motto 
“Generations Helping Generations” has 
guided its service to the elderly for 27 
years. 

Started in 1976 by a group of 
students on Manhattan’s Upper West Side, 

DOROT’s 18 programs provide food, 
housing, education, and companionship 
to more than 10,000 seniors and their 
caregivers each year, and unite old and 
young into a caring community. DOROT’s 
legacy is an intergenerational volunteer 
corps, over 9,000 strong, the largest in the 
United States serving the elderly. DOROT . 
has become a model for volunteer-based ' 
senior programs nationwide and is 
dedicated to enhancing the lives of the 
elderly by providing them with physical 
and emotional support. 

“DOROT has found that the best way 
to teach young people to respect and 
value the elderly is by example and early 
involvement,” said Vivian Fenster Ehrlich, 

DOROT’s Executive Director. “Our volunteers include 
children who are as young as two years old!” . 

DOROT offers a myriad of volunteer opportunities for 
youth ages 2 to 18 including service-learning projects for 
schools, synagogues and youth organizations. Families, 
synagogues, school groups, and teens visit the homebound 
and frail elderly, deliver holiday food packages and groceries, 
and make birthday cards for homebound seniors. DOROT’s 
programs provide parents the opportunity to be positive role 
models and to teach their children the importance and joy of 
helping the elderly It is not unusual for DOROT volunteers 
to span three generations of a family “We have learned that 
not only does this strengthen families and teach values, it 
creates a new generation of DOROT volunteers,” 
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commented Ehrlich. 

Among DOROT’s many youth 
programs is a course on “Judaism, Aging 
and the Community” Students examine 
Jewish tradition and history about aging, 
study the aging process, and experience 
“what it would feel like to be old” by 
doing by simulation exercises. Students 
are matched with a senior whom they 
visit eight times and hear their life 
stories. Students keep a journal and 
create an oral history project based on 
their visits. 

“By participating in this course, kids 
get turned on to the joy of being with 
old people,” said Judith Turner, MA, 
EdM, director, DOROT Family and 
Youth Services. 

In the Jewish tradition, elders are 
honored for their wisdom. Rabbi Akiva 
taught that the Jewish people may be 
compared to a bird. Just as a bird 
cannot fly without wings, so, too we 
cannot do anything without our elders. 
This attitude permeates DOROT’s work 
with the elderly. “While our volunteers 
perform a “mitzvah” (good deed) they 
are also enriched by their connections 
with our seniors,” reflected Ehrlich. 

Recently, the Generations Institute at 
DOROT was launched to provide 
replication kits, technical assistance and 
training for eldercare professionals. 

“With an international aging explosion, 
we have an obligation to share our know-how and successful 
program models with other communities,” commented 
Ehrlich. 

Formore information contact Judith Turner, MA, EdM, Director, 
DOROT Family and Youth Services at 212-769-2850 or 
Jturner@dorotusa.org or visit wvi/w.dorotusa.org 
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Generations United: Together 



Spirit of Generations Bridges Gap Between Young and 
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ntergenerational programming has been a 
part of the Lifelink mission since the 
JL organization’s beginnings as an orphanage 
and home for the elderly 108 years ago. 

Founded by 13 pastors from predecessor 
denominations of the United Church of Christ, 
the home cared for older adults and children in 
an atmosphere of care, faith and love. Today, 

Lifelink’s Head Start, foster-care, health-care 
and senior housing programs collaborate in 
intergenerational programs that continue the 
organization’s intergenerational mission to 
foster stronger relationships across all 
generations. 

One of Lifelink’s innovative partnerships. 

Spirit of Generations, was developed to nurture 
intergenerational relationships 
among the African-American 
older adults in Lifelink’s Chicago- 
area housing communities and 
the African-American youth in 
the foster-care program. “The 
goal of Spirit of Generations was 
to cultivate strong, interpersonal 
relationships between older 
adults and children, thereby 
instilling pride and 
understanding in youth who may 
not have a strong, value-driven 
background,” said Robyn 
McBroom, Lifelink’s . ' photo by Marilyn Probe 

intergenerational coordinator. “Particularly for African- 
American participants, intergenerational and spiritual 
programs help to restore and perpetuate a sense of extended 
kinship that has been an intrinsic part of the tradition of the 
black community and key to its survival through 
segregation, racism and other hardships. We interweave the 
intergenerational and the non-denominational spiritual 
process as a means of empowering young people and older 
adults, while perpetuating their African-American heritage 
and identity” 

Participants work together to choose intergenerational 
activities and projects rooted in a spiritual approach and 
based on their collective interests and goals. They devise 
and implement intergenerational service projects, such as 
visiting the sick and homebound and making get well cards 
for those in area hospitals. “Through these outings and 
''^'^'Cts, the seniors and children shared stories and worked 
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together, thereby establishing rewarding and 
fulfilling relationships,” McBroom said. “They 
also built their self-esteem by reaching out to 
help others in need.” 

In addition, the program established joint 
retreats to bring residents from various Lifelink 
housing communities together, along with the 
children, to pray, worship and share in an 
atmosphere of non-denominational faith and 
spirituality. Several of the retreats are 
spiritually based, and many are modeled from 
an innovative curriculum entitled, “Stones of 
Promise: Celebrating the African-American 
Family” The program examines aspects of 
African-American life, past and present, to 
encourage discussion between the generations. 
“The purpose of this curriculum is to 

encourage understanding, 
appreciation and celebration 
of the physical and spiritual 
relationships between past, 
present and future African- 
American families,” said 
McBroom. “The older adults 
are encouraged to share about 
their upbringing and the 
challenges and joys they 
experienced. The children 
benefit from hearing the 
seniors reminisce - they ask 
many good and interesting 

questions, which keeps the dialogue rich and meaningful.” 
The Spirit of Generations program met its goal to bridge 
the gap between the generations and establish lines of 
communication that bring about understanding, compassion 
and respect. “The most important outcome of this program 
is the exchange of wisdom from the seniors and energy from 
the youth, which fosters a sense of purpose, self-worth and 
camaraderie across the generations,” said McBroom. “The 
two divergent age groups are able to share a wealth of talent 
and life experiences through the sharing of ideas, memories, 
activities and creativity.” The program carries on at Lifelink 
through many of its other intergenerational programs, and 
maintains its strong spiritual approach to bridging the 
generations. 

For more infonnation contact Lifelink at 630-766-8800 
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GU Welcomes New Staff 



Please join GU in welcoming Caroline Crocoll to the staff of 
Generations United. 

Caroline Crocoll 

Caroline Crocoll joined Generations United’s National 
Center on Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising 
Children in August 2002 as the 
new KinNET Manager. Her 
responsibilities include 
coordinating the process of 
awarding mini-grants to 
agencies around the countiy to 
start caregiver support groups; 
conducting site visits; 
overseeing web-based services 
to the KinNET network; 
coordinating biannual 
conference calls; and providing 
other types of technical 
assistance, including publishing 

a biannual Network Bulletin. Additional responsibilities 
include overseeing GUs Relatives As Parents Program 
(RAPP) Behavioral Health Project. 

Caroline comes to GU after serving with Western 



Kentucky University’s Consumer and Family Sciences 
Department where she taught courses in Family Relations 
and Interpersonal and Relationship Violence Awareness and 
Prevention. She also served as a consultant with Glenwood 
Research-Community Service Consulting, most recently 
collaborating on an assessment of program sustainability and 
resource leveraging in AmeriCorps Projects. Prior to 
completing her doctorate, Caroline spent four years with the 
Cooperative Extension Service at Texas A&M University 
where she developed youth and parenting programs with 
Texas Cooperative Extension’s Family Development and 
Resource Management Unit. She is a former Jewell Taylor 
Fellow with the American Association for Family and 
Consumer Sciences and a National Service Fellow with the 
Corporation for National and Community Service. 

Caroline is an Educational Gerontologist and has 
authored numerous publications in the United States and 
Europe, including a training resource guide for the Foster 
Grandparent Program. She holds a Ph.D. in Education from 
Virginia Commonwealth University, a Certificate in Aging 
Studies from the Medical College of Virginia, an M.S. in 
Counseling and Development from Long Island University, 
and a B.S. in Liberal Arts, majoring in Psychology, from the 
State University of New York at Albany. 




PROGRAM UPDATE continued from page 5 

on Aging ond the Adminisfrofion for Children ond Fomilies hove discretionory 
grant programs that could provide opportunities for intergenerotionol programs 
ond projects. 

• Within the Deportment of Education, Funds for the Improvement of Post 
Secondary Education (FIPSE) offers annual competitive grants to colleges ond 
universities to support programs that could contain on intergenerotionol 
component. 

Private Sector Support 

Private sector support and allies can pro\dde many 
different kinds of support for your program and can be used 
to leverage additional funding. For example, members of the 
business community can: 

• Offer "perks" or special benefits that appeal to both young ond old participants 
in your program such os reduced fees or coupons for entertainment or goods; 

• Donate uniforms, tools, or refreshments for training or special events; 

• Donate supplies for projects such os point, fabric, plants; or 

• Underwrite the cost of developing program materials or services, such os 
printing. 

O 




Foundation Support 

Seeking corporate or foundation support may not mean 
writing a 25-page proposal to large national foundations and 
corporations. Look first to your own back yard. Support is 
often closer to home, such as a community foundation, a 
family foundation, or a local business. For example, the 
Westchester Community Foundation in Westchester County, 
New York recently implemented an intergenerational fund. 
The fund solely supports local intergenerational efforts in the 
Westchester community. 

Private foundations and grantmaking organizations have 
areas of specific interest. Match your mission with the 
interests of grantmakers. Intergenerational program 
developers can not only approach foundations that focus on 
aging, young people, or both, but also those that fund 
education, neighborhoods, housing, community 
development and health to name a few. For more 
information, you can download a copy of Funding Across 
the Ages at www.gu.org. 

For more information on GUs intergenerational program efforts, 
please contact GU at 202-638-1263 orgu@gu.org. 
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legitimacy of government 
funding to them. But is there a 
deeper rationale for exploring 
the value of faith-based 
intergenerational 
programming? 1 believe the 
explanation for this growing 
trend extends beyond the way the winds are currently 
blowing across the political landscape - in the United States 
or elsewhere. Some of those reasons include the following. 

' Over the years intergenerational programs have reached 
out to two groups of people who are often marginalized in 
society — the young and the old. These have been groups 
who have often been relegated to the peripheries of societal 
decision making, the value of their input overlooked. The 
young and the old have been on the wrong side of power 
equations in our communities. Their viewpoints have not 
always been taken seriously. Some of that power differential 
is changing with growing numbers of older adults, and the 
strength of groups like Generations United and AARP; but as 
a society we still have some road to travel before the young 
and the old are seen as central to our societal values. In this, 
faith-based intergenerational programs are relevant because 
faith communities can speak with a powerful voice for those 
who often find themselves on life’s fringes. 

Faith communities seek to empower the powerless, to 
give voice to the voiceless, and to bring into the center of our 
communities those that too often are left on its outskirts. 
Christians claim a wonderful tradition in this regard when 
they relate Jesus’ words in the Gospel of Luke, spoken upon 
a return visit to his home synagogue. In these words he 
quotes from the Hebrew scripture, the prophet Isaiah: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to 
bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to 
let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s 
favor” (Luke 4: 18-19, NRSV). These words spoken from a 
Judeo-Christian tradition, echo sentiments from other faith 
traditions, as well: the powerless and those perceived to be 
on the margins of life are of value. As persons of worth these 
marginalized ones - like the young and the old - are given 
special place in the work of faith-based communities. That 
special place makes possibilities for the connection of 
intergenerational and faith-based in the creation of 
programs. 

Intergenerational programs are about building bridges 
between disparate groups, such as teenagers and older 
adults, in ways that mutual understanding and caring can 
develop. They are about reaching out to the frail and 
dependent to provide a sense of compassion and connection 
such as when older adults care for children in a day care 
O 



center or when children visit 
older adults in a dementia 
unit. They are about 
identifying community 
problems and issues and 
working together to find 
solutions like seeking ways to 
end gang violence in an urban neighborhood. In ways like 
these intergenerational programs work toward the wholeness 
of the people and communities involved. With that basis, 
they are rich with faith-based possibilities. 

Faith-based communities also seek the wholeness of 
persons - body, mind, and spirit. Turning again to the 
Hebrew scripture, there is a wonderful biblical term, shalom, 
which has root meanings that include the concepts of 
completeness, wholeness, and harmony or well-being. It 
occurs over 250 times in Judeo-Christian scripture. The 
seeking after wholeness - of indi\dduals, of groups, of 
systems, of communities - is central to the values of many 
faith congregations. As intergenerational programs work 
toward wholeness, shalom, there are wonderful possibilities 
for connecting them with faith communities. 

Finally faith-based intergenerational programs can bring 
together two powerful resources: intergenerational 
interactions and peoples’ faiths. In the union of those two 
resources, connections can be made between and among 
people, mutual understanding can be fostered, and the fabric 
of our communities can be strengthened. None of this needs 
to suggest proselytizing. Faith-based intergenerational 
programs don’t need to have goals of increasing 
congregational membership to be effective and worthwhile. 
Instead, their goals have to do with creating environments in 
our congregations and communities where dialogue, not 
dissension, is valued; where people make meaningful 
connections with each other; where peace and wholeness - 
shalom - are paramount. Those things are rooted in our 
sense of the spiritual - that which gives life meaning and 
value. Those things are rooted in many of our faith traditions 
yet they transcend any one of our faith traditions. In the 
transcending is opportunity for dialogue among faith 
traditions. This dialogue that that joins faith-based resources 
to intergenerational possibilities can assist in the creation of a 
society that views intergenerational interactions as not just 
nice, but necessary. 

Think for a moment about where you see faith-based 
intergenerational work being done in your community 
Perhaps it is rooted in faith-based communities such as 
temples, mosques, churches, or synagogues. Perhaps it is 
grounded in social service agencies that have faith-based 
missions. Take another moment to consider where your 
community could benefit from the addition of faith-based 
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intergenerational 
programming. Examples 
abound. Consider several: 



• Support group of 
grandparents who are raising 
grandchildren- The group has 
been together in one form or 
another since the mid-1980s. 

Hosted by a faith-based social 

service agency, the group is intentionally faith-based in their 
orientation. Prayer and scripture are central to their meetings 
and to their identity. Group members range in age from their 
50s to their 80s. Each one of them is raising at least one 
grandchild who range in age from young children to 
teenagers. They are seeking support for their 
intergenerational family, and have looked to a group that is 
grounded in a faith tradition for the strength and hope that 
they need. 

• Congregation who pairs teenagers with older adult 
members of the community of faith during its annual 
membership training program: These older adults serve as 
mentors for these newcomers to the congregation’s 
membership. These pairs interact in formal class sessions, as 
well as less formal encounters in the hallway of the 
congregation’s building or over pizza at a local restaurant. 
The older members share - through word and example - the 
ways in which their faith has guided and sustained them 
over the years. The teens share the joys and struggles that 
they face today. During their time together they learn about 
each other’s worlds They walk a bit of their life roads 
together. Often the relationships that are formed during the 
membership training classes continue long after the teens 
have joined the congregation. 

• Intergenerational religious education program that 
occurs in one congregation at various times throughout the 
year. The congregation noticed that often children were not 
welcomed in the formal, traditional worship service. Some 
adults were even heard to say, “Worship is for grown-ups.” 
Wanting to create an atmosphere where the youngest to the 
oldest felt invited into the community of faith, they 
developed a series of special programs. Each program had a 
theme which was carried out through the morning. The 
regular schedule for that day was suspended. Learning 
centers were created on the first floor of the building. Little 
children helped older adults to create a craft. Teenagers 
interacted with older members at the drama center. 
Participants sat together - mingled, not segregated by ages - 
during the closing worship time. People began to see each 

er|c 
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other in a different way. 
Participants began to see the 
purpose of worship and 
religious education differently. 



between Amou^ ^^eo^le. mutual un^ersl^n^in^ cau l?e jos\ereA , ' 
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• Ecumenical mission trip to 
Mexico- As their web site says, 
“Fourteen travelers journeyed 
to five struggling Mexican 
Indian communities to witness 
efforts to overcome poverty and live in dignity during an 8- 
day social justice trip.” They “spent days and nights” in 
several communities “where communal meals were served 
and celebrated and trees planted at family home sites as well 
as along semi-arid croplands.” The delegation was 
multicultural and intergenerational, ranging in age from 10 
to the mid-70s. This was the seventh trip to Hidalgo by the 
Strategic Pastoral Action Network. 

In an address in October, 2000, to the “Symposium on 
Faith-Based Organizations and Community Development,” 
Gary Melton, Director of the Institute on Family and 
Neighborhood Life at Clemson University said: “Faith-based 
organizations almost always are established as communities 
of service motivated by the desire to protect the dignity of 
human beings created in God’s image.” Intergenerational 
programs also protect the dignity of human beings by 
speaking for the marginalized and seeking to build bridges 
of understanding and trust. Uniting faith-based resources 
with intergenerational strategies opens a world of 
possibilities for people to find ways to understand each 
other, for the powerless and marginalized to be given new 
voice, and for communities to be strengthened. 

David J. Fetterman, M.Ed. is the Director of the GrandKlN 
Raising GrandKlDS Program for Generations Together at the 
University of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania. Ordained in the United 
Methodist Church, David has served as a Pastor and Minister of 
Education in a number of local congregations, as well as a 
chaplain in both as skilled nursingfacility and an assisted living 
facility David is a Certified Minister of Education in the United 
Methodist Church. He holds a Master of Divinity from Wesley 
Theological Seminary and a Master of Education in Adult 
Education from the Pennsylvania State University Currently he is 
a Ph.D. student in the School of Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Generations United: Together 



Book Review-Linking Lifetimes: A Global View of Intergenerational Exchange 



by Matthew Kaplan, Nancy Henkin, and Atsuko Kusano, 
University Press of America, 2002 

Review Comments from Liz Larkin 

Associate Professor, University of South Florida 

Intergenerational Exchange: A Global Perspective contains 
many long-awaited international studies, models, and 
conceptual frameworks for understanding the importance of 
an intergenerational approach to social issues. This 
compilation of cultural perspectives provides an insightful 
comparison of how some societies are struggling to maintain 
their rich heritage of beliefs and traditions typically passed 
along through familial connections, while others hope to re- 
establish bonds that have been lost through increasing 
institutionalizing and segregating of the generations. This 
work is an important contribution to the field, filling an 
obvious gap in the literature about the essence of 
intergenerational exchange, its powerful consequences, and 
an emerging body of knowledge about effective 
programming from a broad perspective. By identifying 
different' stages of social change with regard to 
intergenerational relationships, the editors have provided us 
with insights into positive ways that future social policies 
might be directed. The different cultural concerns and 
models shed light on the biases of our own assumptions 
about why and how intergenerational strategies are 
necessary. 

Among its highlights are the following: 

— Chapter 1 A Conceptual Framework for Cross-Cultural 
Compahsons of Intergenerational initiatives — Matthew Kaplan, 
Nancy Henkin, and Atsuko Kusano: This cultural framework 
chapter is extremely important and sets up the critical nature 
of looking at culture from a global perspective when 
considering the issue of intergenerational relationships. 




—Chapter 8 Intergenerational 
Initiatives in Singapore: Commitments to 
Community and Family Building — Leng 
Leng Thang: Very interesting chapter 
about a culture that is based on a 
strong familial context for 
intergenerational relationships. 
Provides a peek at how a society 
that is moving toward a more 
industrialized, institutional way 
of life is losing critical ties 
among generations and what 
critical cultural capital, as well 
as social cohesion, can get lost 
along the way 



— Chapter 11 Intergenerational Community Building in the 
Netherlands — Kees Penninx: Another powerful model for 
others to contemplate - especially the idea of creating Guilds 
in every community to pool resources. Particularly 
interesting is the fact that this is a society with an extensive 
social infrastructure, and yet 63 % of older people have no 
contact with the young. Thus, they are ripe for an 
intergenerational perspective on social policy and 
community building to address shared concerns. 

— Chapter 12 Intergenerational Engagement in the UK: A 
Framework for Creating Inclusive Communities — Gillian 
Granville and Alan Hatton-Yeo: The whole issue of class brings 
another dimension to intergenerational exchange that is 
taken up in this chapter. Problems with ageism merely 
aggravate the underlying problem of class exclusion. 
Questions of political power and social change through an 
intergenerational approach are clearly presented, and a 
convincingcase is made for bringing older and younger 
perspectives together. 



— Chapter 2 Challenging Stereotypes Across Eastern and 
Western Cultures — Howard Giles, Robert McCann, Hiroshi Ota, 
and Kimberly Noels: This chapter illuminates many points 
about how eastern and western cultures view the process of 
aging, and intergenerational relationships. It is pithy, 
informative, and a major contribution to the field. 



— Chapter 4 Employing Proverbs to Explore Intergenerationa 
Relations Across Cultures — Matthew Kaplan: A fascinating 
premise that compares beliefs and biases about youth and 
aging embedded in language. Wonderful metaphors 
telegraph ideas about how a society looks upon the wisdon 
O ’ lers and the potential of youth. 



— Chapter 13 German Pupils and Jewish Seniors: 
Intergenerational Dialogue as a Framework for Healing 
History — Toshio Ohsako: Wow! This presentation of an 
intergenerational model of healing history is extraordinarily 
moving. It is so immediate and specific that this heartfelt 
need convinces us of the critical nature of intergenerational 
exchange more than any other. If we didn’t recognize the 
nature of cultural continuity, of understanding among 
generations, of constructive social change, before — then 
surely we can see it after reading this chapter. 
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U continues to 
promote the 
intergenerational 
message through 
presentations, workshops 
and speeches throughout 
the country. Information 
about upcoming events is 
listed below. 



March 

7-8 

The Oklahoma Aging 
Advocacy Leadership 
Academy Graduate 
Seminar, OK, 
“Grandparent Raising 
Children,” Ana Beltran, 




13-16 



February 

27-March 1 

National School Age Care 
Alliance Conference, Salt 
Lake City, UT, “Engaging 
Community Resources: 
Older Adults in After- 
school Programs,” Jaia 
Peterson and Sheri Steinig. 



American Society on 
Aging/National Council on 
the Aging Joint Conference, 
Chicago, IL, “LEARN: 
Model Intergeneration 
Programs,” Donna Butts; 
“Reaching Across the.Ages: 
Intergenerational 
Approaches to Public 
Policy,” Jaia Peterson with 
Bob Blancato and Eric 
Kingson, and Thomas 
Jones. 




“Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Children: 
Mental and Physical Health 
Issues and Solutions,” 
Caroline Crocoll with 
Lenora Poe* 

April 

10 

49th Annual Kirkpatrick 
Conference,' Mun'cie, IN,' 
“Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Children: 
Challenges and Joys,” Jaia 
Peterson 

May 

12-17 

National Foster Parent 
Association Education 
Conference, “The KinNET 
Project: Building a Natioanl 



Network of Support 
Groups for Grandparents 
and Other Relatives Raising 
Kin in Foster Care,” 
Caroline Crocoll 

*Expert Trainers deployed 
by GUs National Center on 
Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Children 

If you would like to schedule 
someone f?vm Generations 
United to address your 
conference or event, call 202- 
638-1263 or email 
■gu@gu.org. 



CARE-A-VANNERS, continued from page 11 

need of shelter. Though Habitat is a Christian organization,' 
the “Theology of the Hammer” brings people of all faiths' 
together for this common purpose. Habitats Christian 
background calls for its members to actively carry on Gods 
work by giving all families the dignity and the safety of their 
own home. By working together Habitat believes that God 
is able to enhance the effects of everyone’s effort, through 
“the economics of Jesus.” The “economics of Jesus” is based 
on people selflessly offering their services without regard for 
profit. Habitat points to this collective effort and di\ane help 
as the financial secret to pro\ading housing for a half a 
million people. Just as the theology of the hammer unites 
people of all faiths Habitat provides unique opportunities to 
unite all generations in service. 

To learn more about opportunities near you contact Habitat for 
Humanity at 229-924-6935, ext. 2551 or visit these sites: 
http.V/www.friendsofvista.orgAiving/index.html, 
http://www.habitat.org/ccyp/ccfacts.html, www.habitat.org 



GU’s National Network of 
Expert Trainers: 

• Deliver training and technical assistance at the lacal, state, and natianal 
levels. 

• Will respand ta reguests fram State Units an Aging, Area Agencies an 
Aging, and ather agencies and arganizatians. 

• Are eguipped ta respand ta reguests far variaus types and lengths af 
trainings, and subject areas. 

• Is made up af 18 experts fram araund the cauntry wha will train ■ 
prafessianals an variaus tapics such as: 

• Hespite Care 

• Suppart Graup Develapment 

• Legal and Palicy Issues 

• Physical/ Mental Health Care 

• Tribal Culture 

To request training or for more information on GUs 
National Center on Grandparents and Other Relatives 
Raising Children, visit our web site at www.gu.org or 
contact the Center’s Coordinator, Cara Goldstein at 202- 
638-1263 or cgoldstein@gu.org 




O 

ERIC 
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Generations United: Together 




HomeShare Europe Now Available in the 
U.S. Library of Congress 

In 2000, the European Union provided funding for 
European leaders of the intergenerational program, 
Homeshare, to develop “pathways to future cooperation”. 

The group comprised Homeshare International, Professor 

Maria Asuncion Martinez Roman of the University of 

Alicante in Spain (founder of Homeshare in that city). 

Professor Anne-Lotte Kreickemeier of 

the University of Darmstadt (who also founded Homeshare 

in Germany) and Jumbo Klercq of Odyssee, The 

Netherlands. 

With these funds the group created www.homeshare.org, but 
in addition, the two professors undertook to research every 
Homeshare program that exists in Europe and to create the 
first-ever directory of European programs. The resulting 
publication is in five parts, the first three of which include 
the same information - about Homeshare generally, 
Homeshare International and all the programs in Europe - 
in three languages: English, Spanish, and German. 

Part four comprises the primary source information 
(completed questionnaires from each of the programs) while 
part five is a directory of all European Homeshare programs. 

. The book is now available in the US Library of Congress: 

" Krieickemeier, Anne-Lotte -and Roman, Maria Asuncion 
Martinez, Homeshare in Europe, University of Alicante. 

ISBN reference:; 84-699-5766-X 



O 




Effective Supervisory 
Practice, two classes 
offered from the Child 
Welfare League of America. 
Classes are designed for 
both entry-level supervisors 
and more experienced 
middle managers from 
residential treatment 
centers, psychiatric 
hospitals, community- 
based human service 
organizations, child day 
care centers, youth and 
family shelters, substance 
abuse treatment centers, 
juvenile corrections 
facilities, and other human 
service organizations. For 
more information call 617- 
769-4010. 

To Grandma’s House 
We. . .Stay: When You 
Have to Stop Spoiling 
Your Grandchildren and 
Start Raising Them 
by Sally Houtoman, a 
timely book for 
grandparents who find 
themselves parenting a 
second generation of 
children. The book offers 
practical solutions to real- 
life problems that families 
face when traditional roles 
and relationships are 
redefined. To order visit 
www.activeparenting.com 
or call 800-825-0060. 

Grandparents Raising 
Grandkids: What Every 
Kinship Caregiver 
Should Know, a 45 page 
guide and curriculum for 
support group leaders. 
Designed to assist in the 
start up. of kinship caregiver 
supportive education 
groups. Sessions are 
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designed to aid the 
participants in feeling 
comfortable in sharing their 
difficult stories, while 
providing education about 
issues crucial to kinship 
families. To order call 
Generation Connection, 
Lutherans Social Services of 
Minnesota at 888-205- 
3770. 

The Pact, 

a Lifetime original movie 
that deals with teen suicide 
that premiered on 
November 4, 2002. The 
Pact portrays two families’ 
reactions to a young 
woman’s decision to follow 
through with a suicide pact 
she made with her 
boyfriend. The National 
Mental Health Association 
and Lifetime have created 
an educational kit that will 
help explain to the public 
how to spot and respond to 
signs of depression and 
suicidal thoughts or 
behavior in young people. 
The educational kit is 
available for download 
online at www.nmha.org. 

IkNation, a new 
Washington D.C. area teen 
radio show airing live every 
Sunday night from 7:00 to 
8:00 PM on WPFW, 89.3 
EM. Run by teens this 
show offers programming 
on news, topics, live 
discussion, and music. 

Friends 

Intergenerational 

Program, 

this documentary video 
captures the benefits and 
magic of intergenerational 
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programs. A public school 
preschool program is 
located within a nursing 
home and the children and 
elders are fully immersed in 
daily activities together. 
ObseiA^e the resident’s 
sparkle and zest for life, 
resulting from the children’s 
exuberance and affection. 

To order email 
gcbo_bmccart@k 1 2server. 
mveca.org or call 888-947- 
3363 ext. 4311. 

Geriatric Mental Health 
Care: A Treatment Guide 
FOR Health 
Professionals, a guide 
designed for mental health 
practitioners and primary 
care pro\4ders without 
advanced training in 
geriatric psychiatry. To 
order visit 

www.guilford.com or call 
800-365-7006. 

Your Stepfamily: Embrace 
THE Future the magazine 
focuses on the unique 
dynamics of a stepfamily. 
Issues examined include 
co-parenting and nurturing 
sibling relationships. To 
subscribe visit 
www.yourstepfamily.com. 

The New America’s Family 
Caregiver Health Guide, 
a guide for caregivers to 
gather necessary 
information they need to 
organize and perform this 
important role. To order 
visit www.securitec.com or 
call 800-783-2145. 







Aging and Elder Care, 
a comprehensive kit 
covering all aspects of aging 
and elder care, created to 
help support family as well 
as professional caregivers 
sections include Family 
Issues and Care & Living 
Arrangements. To order 
visit ww^.parlaycom or call 
800-457-2752. 

Resources in Aging and 
Long Term Care, is a 
catalog of publications and 
videos examining the issues 
of caring for the aging. For 
more information call 888- 
337-8808 or visit 
WWW. healthpress . com . 

Child Welfare League of 
America Evaluation and 
Assessment Tools, 
a catalog offering diverse 
groups of resources for 
child service organizations 
and other human needs 
organizations to improve 
their services and 
management. To order visit 
www.cwla.org/pubs or call 
800-407-6273. 

Giftables 2003, 
a catalog of great gift ideas 
from the Child Welfare 
League of America The 
catalog has many different 
items from books, jewelry, 
magnets, and posters 
designed for fundraising 
and special events. To 
order visit 

www.cwla.org/pubs or call 
800-407-6273. 



Gfiandparents and Other Relatives 
Raising Children: Support in the 
Workplace 




*^his new user-friendly 
guide by Generations 
United is designed to 
raise the awareness among 
human resource personnel 
about the number of 
grandparent- and other 
relative-headed families 
these families in the 
workplace, and to 
provide models of 
supportive policies and 
programs that 

employers can replicate. The 

publication contains the results of a corporate human 
resource sur\^ey regarding the inclusion of these families 
in: medical insurance; dental and vision benefits; child 
care services; employee assistance/counseling programs; 
leave policies; and other available benefits. GU’s 
National Center on Grandparents and Other Relatives 
Raising Children is available to serve as a resource for 
Work/Life program staff, benefits administrators, and 
other human resource personnel who are looking to find 
ways to support relative caregiver employees in their 
companies. To order a copy of the guide, complete and 
return the book order form, in this newsletter or visit 
www.gu.org. 



SHAKTI FOR Children, 
this catalog from the 
Global Fund for Children 
includes three new titles, 
including “A Kid’s Best 
Friend”, ‘Animal Friend”, 
and “Children of Native 
America Today”. To order 
visit www.shakti.org. 
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Generations United: Together 



Newly Available 
Grandparent’s and Other 
Relative Caregiver’s Guides 




■The Children’s Defense 
Fund has created four helpful 
guides,' written specifically for 
kinship, caregivers, to answer 
their questions about 
important issues affecting 
the children in their care. 
These guides offer information on 
federal programs, eligibility requirements, and how to 
enroll the children they are raising. 



• The Grandparent’s and Other Relative Caregiver’s 
Guide to Child Care and Early Education 

• The Grandparent’s and Other Relative Caregiver’s 
Guide to Food and Nutrition Programs for Children 

• The Grandparent’s and Other Relative Caregiver’s 
Guide to Elealth Insurance for Children 

• The Grandparent’s and Other Relative Caregiver’s 
Guide to Raising Children with Disabilities 

There is no charge for single copies of each guide. For 
multiple copies there will be a fee for postage, shipping, and 
handling. To order contact the Children’s Defense Fund at: 
(202) 662-4589 or visit childwelfare@childrensdefense.org. 
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Charlotte Parot 
Jaia Peterson 
John and Ruth 
Peterson 
Olivia Powell 
Sheryl Puracchio 
Grace Puterman 
Rhonda Richards 
Ester Rasland Trask 
Gwendolyn Rhodes 
Jeane Robertson 
Mar)' Roberts 
Inez Russell 
Dor)' Sabata 
Francine Saezko 
Velia Sanborn 
Betti Sands 
Lloyd Scher 
Cheri Schoeder 
Heidi Schoenemart 
Karen Schrock 
Leah A. Stein 
Ellen Stephey 
Robin Tillostin 
Valerie Wright 
Maria Young 
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Sustaining ' ' Individuals 



Helen Block Fields 
DonnaButts 
Sheldon Goldberg 
Marlene Goldman 
Renee Kubesh 
Judith Kline Leavitt 
Bill Libro 

Winifred McDuffie 
Teresa Scannell 
Francien Scholten 
Christopher Sieinig 
Patricia Scott 
Becky Stamm 
Mary Siamstad 
Janelle Steckley 
Holly Strand 
John Sturrock 
Catherine Tompkins 
Marla J. Yoho 

New GU 
Members 
Organizations 

DAC-Advocates for Children &r 
Families, Las Cruces, NM 
Intergenerational Strategies, 
Inc., Hauppauge, NY 
Grandma’s Suppon 
Group/Pines Community 
Center, Chapel Hill, NC 
WA-ID Volunteer Center, 
Lewiston, ID 

Mercy Senior Care- Rome, GA 
Pathways, Granite Falls, MN 



Jessica L. Anderson, Arcadia, CA 
Lara Backus, Charlotte, NC 
Maggie Biscar- Washington, DC 
Isabel Castillejo- Annandale, VA 
Joyce Clem-Chaltanooga, TN 
Carol Collins- West Hanford, CT 
Laura Cooper, Elizabethtown, KY 
Tracee Crawford- Boise, ID 
G. Crawley, Rancho Cucamponga, 

CA 

William H. Dailey, MPA-Freson, CA 
Renee Godin- Pittsburgh, PA 
Diane Griffeath-Mill Valley, CA 
Jane Hilyer, Detroit, Ml 
Dunane Hingsi- St. Louis, MO 
Bonnie Johnson-Mobile, AL 
Abigail Lawrence, Ann Arbor, Ml 
Melissa Louie, NYC 
Donna J. Lowe, Huntsv-ille, AL 
Dawn Lueng, Fallston, MD 
Kristie Lund, Kent WA 
Sheila Malkind, Chicago, IL 
Mar)’ Meehan, Los Altos, CA 
Nina Mervine- Las Cruces, NM 
Sally Newman, Pittsburgh, PA 
Rhonda Richards-Cohen, Dallas, TX 
Michael Rollock- Philadelphia, PA 
Maxine Russell, Granda Hills, CA 
Michelle Panialeo, Plainville, CT 
Gail Spessen, Frederick, MD 
Frederick Strieder, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Ann P. Thompson, Maryville, TN 
Leslie Welch, Chicago, IL 
C. Thomas Weidenback, Austin, TX 
Susan Wiant Grabb, MSW- Ml 
Rebecca Wilcox, Archdale, NC 

Sustaining 

Lucie Bearon, Durham . NC 
C. Joanne Grabenski, Mt. Pleasant, MI 
Ana Beltran, Washington, DC 
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Generations United: Together 



Generations United Book Order Form 



Title 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 

☆ Generations Unite to Eliminate Child Poverty 
poster — free to members 

☆ Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children: 
Support in the Workplace 

'k Behind the Scenes: Stories from Generations United's 
First Intergenerotionol Photography Contest 



Cost Quantity 

$1.50 (P&H) 

$7.00 



$5.00 



☆ Reaching Across the Ages: An Action Agenda to Strengthen 
Communities Through Intergenerotionol Shared Sites and Resources $1 0.00 



Strengthening the Social Compact: An Intergenerotionol Strategy 



Young and Old Serving Together: Meeting C ommunity Nee ds 
Through Intergenerotionol Partnerships 



Older Adults Caring for Children: Intergenerotionol Child Core 

Celebrate the Generations: Intergenerotionol Week Guidebook 

Generations United Public Policy Agenda for the 1 07*^ Congress 
(FREE TO MEMBERS) 



$5.00 

$ 10.00 

$15.00 

$ 10.00 

$5.00 



Something to Remember Me By & Building Connections Between 

Young & Old. (Hardback) $5.00 

Building Connections Between Young and Old $1 .00 

(A readers companion to Something to Remember Me By. I 

A Guide to the Notional Family Caregiver Support Program $7.00 

and Its Inclusion of Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children 



Total 



Name: GRAND TOTAL 

MEMBERSHIP DISCOUNT: 

Ship To: GU members subtract 25% from total 

Amount enclosed 

(All prices include postage and handling) 

Bill To (If different): Please make all checks to: Generations United. 

Send completed form to: 

Generations United, 

122 C Street, N.W, Suite 820, 

Washington, DC 20001 
202/638-1263 Fax: 202/638-7555 
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February 


Exhibition, “Discover the 


27-March 1 


Differences a Partnership 


National School-Age Care 


Makes,” Baltimore, 


Alliance 2003 Conference, 


Maryland. For more 


“Make Learning Fun,” Salt 


information visit www. 


Lake City Utah. For more 
information visit 


n4a.org. 


WWW. nsacaCon ference .com 


20-23 

Alzheimer’s Association, 


March 


11th National Alzheimer’s . 


13-16 


Disease Education 


Joint Conference of the 


Conference, Chicago, 


National Condi on the 


Illinois. For more 


Aging and The American 


information visit 


Society on Aging, Chicago 
Illinois. For more 


www.alz.org. 


information visit 


September 


www.agingconference.org 


4-6 

The 21st International 


May 


Conference on Family- 


7-8 


Centered Care, Boston, 


Kansas Department on 


Massachusetts. For more 


Aging 2003 Governors 


information visit 


Conference on Aging 


www.familycenteredcare.org 


Services, Topeka, Kansas. 
For more information call 


or call 301-652-0281. 


800-432-3535. 


October 

11-14 


July 


National Crime Prevention 


12-16 


Council, “United for a 


National Association of 


Stronger America,” 


Area Agencies on Aging 


Washington, DC. For more 


28th Annual Conference & 


information 

www.ncpc.org/pop. 
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Become a Generations 
United Member Today 



G enerations United is the only national 

membership organization focused solely on 
promoting intergenerational policies, strategies 
and programs. Members support the work of GU and 
can provide direct input into GUs priorities. 

Membership benefits include: 

• onnuol subscription to Together, 6U's quarterly newsletter 
• conference and educotionol event discounts 
• public policy alerts ond briefings 
• access to our notional program profile database 
• linkage to Oil's web page 
• discounts on GU publications 
• ond much more! 

Join Generations United today to support and strengthen the 
intergenerational movement nationally and in Washington, 
DC. If you have any questions, please contact us at 2021638- 
1263. 

Membership Application: 

Name: ^ ^ ^ 

Title: — ^ 

Organization: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip : 

Phone: — 

Fax: 

E-mail Address: 

Dues are paid on a yearly basis: 

□ Individual membership-$50 
□ Individual sustaining-$100* 

□ Student or Retiree membership-$25 
□ Organization membership-Based on a sliding scale. 
Contact GU directly for more information before sending 
in form. 

* Contributions above the basic membership fee support the 
work of Generations United and are tax deductible to the 
extent allowed by law 

Please make check payable to Generations United and return 
to: Generations United 122 C Street, N.W., Suite 820, 
Washington, DC 20001-2109 
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Generations United: Together 



Generation; 



Gy 



nitedl 



International Conference 




Special Grandparenting Workshops available 




October 15-18, 2003 
Old Town Alexandria, VA 

(minutes from Washington, D.C.) 



Generations United is pleased to announce that our 
12th International Conference will be held October 15-18, 
2003, in Alexandria, Virginia, outside of Washington, D.C. 
Look for the call for proposals later this year. For more infor- 
mation, contact Generations United at 202-638-1263 or 
gu@gu.org 

Please save these dates and we hope to see you there! 




Dmn®o’S]®mffiO’siiio(0]msiD /sl[]D[]D[?®siffi[li]©g: 

Not Just Nice ... Necessary 

For more information, call 202-638-1263 e-mail: gu@gu.org www.gu.org 




Journal of Intergenerational 
Relationships: programs, policy 
and research 



Sally Newman Ph.d, Editor 

T he Journal of Intergenerational Relationships: Program, Policy, and Research is the only 
international journal focusing exclusively on the- intergenerational field from a practical, 
theoretical, and' social policy perspective. The journal is a unique and comprehensive 
resource that will help you enhance your professional development and effectiveness. 

The journal will be published both in print format and electronically. For more information about the 
journal and how to subscribe visit the journal's Web site at http://jir.ucsur, pitt.edu or call 412-648- 
7155 
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Arts Across the Ages 



by Susan Perlstein 

Executive Director, Elders 
Share the Arts 



many, Bushvvick is 
known only as a 
largely African 
American; low-income 
community in Brooklyn, 
New York, a neighborhood 
that lacks economic* and 
institutional infrastructure. 
As in many urban 
neighborhoods, these 
chronic problems have 
slowly eroded the social 
structure of the community. 
With so much need for 
social action in the 
community, Bushwick’s 
older adult residents were 
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perplexed that local youth 
rarely vote. They 
themselves had fought so 
hard for the. right to vote, 
and they worried about the 
implications .of the apathy 
they saw in young people. 

Is this community doomed 
to deteriorate? Will the 
misunderstandings 
between generations lead 
to intergenerational 
conflict? 

Elders Share the Arts 
(ESTA) saw neither doom 
nor conflict in this 
negatively labeled 
community. Instead they 
found a moment of 
opportunity Joining with 
community members, 

ESTA led the effort to create 
a community arts 
partnership between a local 
senior center and high 
schooTin order to nurture 
meaningful connections 
and communal problem- 
solving between Bushwick’s 
generations. Seniors began 
weekly sessions with the 
high school students and 
told stories of growing up 
down south, lynching, and 
voter registration. The 
students shared that they 

felt their vote didn’t make a . 
• • • 

difference. They felt 
discpuraged and, 



overwhelmed by the 
political and economic 
obstacles they faced. 

From these regular 
meetings emerged a 
transformative project. 
ESTA staff taught 
participants theater skills, 
playwriting and 



they performed, they 
carried voter registration 
cards. Over the span of 
their performances, they 
registered over five hundred 
new voters. Art builds 
community! 

Elders Share the Arts is 
a nationally-recognized 




Artworks, San Francisco, California 



production. By the end of 
the year, the students and 
seniors had created an 
original play Bushwick, 
Why Vote? This play was 
performed at high schools 
throughout. the area, and 
the cast members sparked 
lively discussions with their 
audiences after each 
performance. Wherever 



community arts 
organization dedicated to ’ 
using the Living History 
arts to honor diverse 
traditions, to connect 
generations and cultures 
and to' validate the worth of 
lifetime experience. 

Through a unique synthesis 
of oral history and the 
creative arts, ESTA staff 

continued on page 12 
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Generations United: Together 




From the Executive Director: 
Donna Butts 



was with Amy Goyer in 
Germany when the war began. 

. We were traveling to attend the 
first face-to-face meeting of the new 
management committee of the 
International Consortium of 
Intergenera tional Programs (ICIP). 
We were honored last year when 
our colleagues elected Amy, who is 
with AARP, and I to represent the 
USA. Both of us looked forward to 
working with other professionals 
from around the world to grow the fledgling organization. 

Between rich working sessions, the conversations in 
Germany reminded me of a short paper Generations United 
published in 2001 on the intergenerational response to 
September 1 1th. In it we talked about the importance of 
intergenerational dialogues and providing support to 
military families, including those families where a 
grandparent or other relative has stepped in to care for 
children left behind. These recommendations are more 
important than ever as our country faces a conflict of 
undetermined length. Our greatest contribution to 
homeland security may well be reaching out to connect with 
another generation in our own community. 

Amy and 1 had a wonderful few days with our 
colleagues. We planned for the future of IGIP and learned 
more about how we might work together to further the 
global reach of intergenerational strategies. Several terrific 
programs were highlighted includirig Germany’s Dialogue of* 
the Generations and the UK’s Mage Me. One morning over 
breakfast Dqv Friedlander, who represents Israel, told me 
about what he considered a new intergenerational program 
underway in his country. During practice emergency drills 
school children are being evacuated to local nursing homes. 
They found it provides a sense of calm for the children and 
hope for the residents. Lately the older friends have been 
learning how to put gas masks on the children. While this is 
a chilling thought, it also offers a strange comfort that even 
during times of war, our oldest and youngest can give each 
other hope, security and purpose. 

This issue of Together, focuses on arts and culture. As 
we face the unknown that comes with war and conflict, art 
and culture progranis can bring the much-needed sense of 
calm and hope. Arts and cultural exchange connect the 
generations in unique ways that bring hope and resilience 
^ providing the connection between yesterday, today, 
fcKJ future. 



From the Ghair: 
John Bother 




'^his spring, we are pleased to 
begin pursuing several 
JL innovative projects through 
both new and long-standing 
partnerships. 

In cooperation with Temple 
University’s Center for 
Intergenerational Learning, GU is 
developing and delivering a series of 
training programs designed to 
engage the National Education 
Association constituency group 
members (retired, students and 
higher education faculty ad\asors) in intergenerational new 
teacher mentoring programs. Through the generous support 
of the Annie E. Casey Foundation, our partnership with 
Temple will also include the development of a technical 
assistance guide to help communities engage older adults as 
resources to children and families. 

Thanks to support from a new collaboration with the 
Environmental Protection Agency, GU’s upcoming 
international conference in October will include a new pre- 
conference on intergenerational environmental programs and 
solutions. And once again, due to continued support from 
the MetLife Foundation, we are pleased to announce our 3rd 
annual intergenerational photography contest. The new 
photos will be used to update our traveling exhibit, which is 
used to share the value of intergenerational relationships. 

On the policy front, we continue to educate members of 
Congress on legislation that supports intergenerational 
relationships such as the Corporation for National and 
Community Service and the LEGACY housing bill. New to 
our agenda this year is a section on the budget and tax policy, 
which emphasizes how policies should assure resources to 
fund necessary programs for children, youth and older people. 

GU’s Board of Directors is pleased to welcome to our 
Board, Deborah Derby, Senior Vice President of Human 
Resources for Toys R Us and Mark Shriver, Vice President 
and Managing Director of Save the Children, U.S. programs. 
Deborah is a graduate of Notre Dame Law School and brings 
many years of corporate wisdom to our Board. Mark has an 
extensive background in advocacy and work with at-risk 
youth, and served two four-year terms as a member of the 
Maryland House of Delegates. We also welcome back • 
Catherine Milton who will be rejoining our board in her new 
capacity as President of Friends of the Children, an 
innovative, national, professional mentoring program. 
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Theme FOR this Issue 



Arts and Cultural Exchange 




(denotes articles that relate to theme) 



Generations United Together 
logether celebfates the richness of generations by providing. useful information about 
intergenerational programs and policies through articles that address the mutual welfbeing of 
children, youth, adults, and older adults. 



Editorial Board Members 

Undo Armstrong, Eady Childhood Specialist, Armed Forces Services, TX 

Sandra Brostrom, Graduate Student, Intergenerational Studies Program,.University of Findlay,OH 

Sladys Hotchkiss, Sr. Affairs Commission of San Bernardino County Aging and Adult Service, CA 

Laura Landiy-Meyer, Bowling Green State University, School of Family and Consumer Sciences, OH 

Bard Lindeman, Syndicated Columnist "In Your Prime," Tribune Media Services, GA 

Wini McDuffie , Intergenerational Consultant, Senior Neighbors of Chattanooga, IN 

kolanda Pyle, Grandparent Resource Center, NYC Department for the Aging, NY 

Bob Rosenblatt, Los Angeles Times, Washington D.C. Correspondent, Washington, D.C. 



Oenerafions United members represent many viewpoints. Inclusion of articles, 
research, conferences, or resources does not imply 6U's endorsement. IVe encourage 
our members to submit articles, artwork, photographs, and information on upcoming 
events, recent publications, or honors. All materials are considered carefully for 
publication. 

Together is published quarterly for members of Deaerations United 

Please e-mail jpeterson@gu.org or submit a disc compatible with Microsoft Word to 
Editor, Deaerations United, 122 C Street, N.W., Suite 820, Washington, DC 20001 
or call 202/638-1263. 

Jaia Peterson, Editor 

Marcia DeLong, Design & Layout, DeLong Litho 
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Generations United: Together 




CALIFORNIA 
By Gladys Hotchkiss 
Senior Affairs Commission 
of San Bernardino County 
Aging and Adult Services 

Almost four years ago 
the Senior Affairs 
Commission of the San 
Bernardino County 
Department of Aging and 
Adult Services started their 
first Intergenerational 
Committee, and one of our 
original goals was to hold 
our first conference during 
2002. In October we 
reached our goal with a 
successful conference 
featuring Donna Butts, 
Executive Director of 
Generations United, as our 
keynote speaker. The event 
caught the attention of a 
multitude of nearby 
agencies, and soon after, 
ideas and suggestions began 
to pour in from all 
directions. Now these 
agencies are networking in 
new ways to create 
possibilities for the future. 

Inspired by the 
conference multiple 
organizations are now 
working together to create 
possibilities for the future. 

In addition to San 
Bernardino County 
Department of Aging and 
Adult Services, participants 
include other Area Agencies 
on Aging, Children’s 
Protective Services, Adult 
Protective Services, 
Grandparent’s Support 
Groups, and Kinship 








Support Groups. SeveraP''^ 
groups met again in 
February to outline steps 
required to keep their 
dreams alive and growing. 

It is always inspiring 
and exciting to see a project 
you worked on so hard and 
for so long ignite a fire of 
enthusiasm among the 
participants-especially 
when groups, which have 
always worked 
independently, begin to 
realize how much more 
effective they will be when 
they join their efforts in a 
determination to serve their 
clients in more effective 
ways. Who knows just 
how huge this expanding 
fire of enthusiasm about 
intergenerational matters in 
our area can become. 

For more infoimation contact 
Gladys Hotchkiss at 
ghotchkss@aol.com . 

WISCONSIN 

By Diane Szymanski 
Foster Grandparent 
Coordinator 

“1 learned a lot from 
doing this project.” 

Brittnee, age 16, tells the 
group sitting at the table in 
a room at the Madison 
Senior Center. It is time to 



celebrate the premier of a 
new video; a joint project 
with 5 students from 
MASH (Middleton 
Alternative High School) 
and 1 1 Foster Grandparent 
volunteers. For 7 months 
people worked together, 
planning, taping, visiting, 
getting to know each other 
and becoming friends. 

Foster Grandparents 
volunteer 20 hours per 
week in area schools, and 
Head Start sites. They help 
children learn to read, 
write, spell and act as both 
mentors for the children 
and a support system for' 
the teacher. They also must 
meet federal income 
eligibility guidelines. 

The video documents 
.the volunteer experience. 
Seth, 17, puts it this way. 
“The purpose of the video 
was to show others that this 
program is out there. It is 
something of a recruitment 
video. The Foster 
Grandparent Program is for 
the elderly who still want to 
teach, work and feel part of 
the community.” 



Jim Mathews, social 
Studies teacher at MASH 
shepherded the project. He 
called if meaningful and 
authentic with immediate 
rewards for the students. 

He saw increased 
motivation to become 
involved in schoolwork. 

The students may not have 
older adults in their lives 
and responded well to the 
warmth, unconditional 
acceptance and life . 
experiences shared. The 
students, Jim believes, need 
good relationships with 
adults. 

Each of the participants 
felt the same, connected to 
each other and more aware 
of a larger community. The 
day of the premier, they 
shared laughter, someuears, 
hugs and each person takes 
a moment to say what the 
, project has meant to them. 
Brittnee reflected, “Just 
from me going to the 
schools and seeing the 
children with the 
grandparents, 1 noticed 
right away how much the 
kids loved having them 
there. 1 also learned about 
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Wisconsin students and Foster Grandparents work together on a video documentary. 



how much volunteering 
can make you feel 
worthwhile.” 

Danielle, another 
participant explained, “1 
think that the Foster 
Grandparent Program is an 
awesome program... The 
grandparents help the 
children with more than 
just reading and 
school work... they help 
them with their personal 
lives, ,,lf kids need anyone ^ 
to talk to 1 think that they 
trust the grandparents. 
Personally 1 think that by us 
doing this video it has made 
a difference and that made 
me happy too. . ,1 really 
think MASH should do. 
more service- learning . 
projects because this one 
taught me a lot. 1 think that 
1 would volunteer if 1 saw 
this video and 1 hope that 
other people think the same 
way” • 

For more information contact 
Diane Szymanski, Foster 
^^^idparent Coordinator 

EHsLC 



RSVP of Dane County, Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin 6081441- 
7894, 

dszymanski@rsvpdane.org or 
Jim Mathews, MASH 
608/829-9640 

NEW YORK 

Thirty leaders of Long 
Island of intergenerational 
programs - those that 
combine senior citizens 
with youth - recently met at 
the State University at 
Stony Brook to establish an 
intergeheraitional 
.networking organization on 
Long Island, With a 
population of over 2,7 
million-people. Long Island 
is larger than twenty states. 

The group consists of 
professional educators, 
social workers, and health 
care professionals that wish 
to stimulate awareness of 
the benefits of 
intergenerational 
programming and increase 
the number of 
intergenerational programs. 

“This is a great step 



forward for the 
intergenerational movement 
on Long Island,” says Paul 
Arfin, President of 
Intergenerational Strategies, 
the organizer of the event. 

The new 

Intergenerational Network 
will create opportunities for 
program leaders to learn 
from one another and help 
disseminate information to 
those that have yet to 
operate intergenerational 
programs. Group members 



will benefit by learning 
about some of the 
exemplary programs 
operating throughout the 
country so that they can be 
replicated on Long Island. 

■ Kevin Brabazon, 
President of the New York 
State Intergenerational 
Network, spoke to the 
group and welcomed the 
establishment of the group 
. as a unit of the statewide . 
network. He described his 
organization as a 
clearinghouse of 
information and a 
spokesman for 
intergenerational issues in 
Albany. It was established in 
1991 with the 
encouragement of 
Generations United. Among 
the ideas discussed were 
the convening an 
Intergenerational 
Conference next Fall and 
the sponsorship of annual 
awards to exemplary 
intergenerational programs. ■ 

For further information, 
contact Paul Arfin at 631- 
232-1262. 



SAVE THE DATE! 

GLOBAL CHALLENGES - FUTURE DIRECTIONS: 
INTERGENERATIONAL PROGRAMMES, 
RESEARCH AND POLICY 

The International Consortiunn for Intergenerational 
Progronnnnes (ICIP) will hold its second biennial 
conference on June 3-5, 2004 at the University of 
Victoria, in Victoria, British Colunnbia, Canada. For more 
information, please check the conference website: 
http:/ / web.uvic.co/ eye/ icip/ 
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KinNET and Respite: 

Caring for Caregivers Through Innovative Support Group 
Activities 



by Caroline Crocoll 

Associate Director 

The National Center on Grandparents and Other Relatives 
Raising Children 



f you talk to many grandparents today, they will tell you 
that they spend a great deal time caring for their 
. grandchildren. In this era of highly mobile, dual-income 
families, adequate childcare may be unavailable, or out of 
the range of affordability. Consequently, grandparents may 
find themselves providing temporary care for their 
grandchildren, so that adult children can work to make 
ends meet. On the other end of the continuum, 
grandparents may have permanent custody of their 
grandchildren due to many hardships that limit an adult 
child’s ability to properly care for their children. 

Although the level and frequency of care provided by 
grandparents mediates the- impact of caregiving on their 
quality of life, one thing remains constant. Some form of 
respite, defined as an interval of rest or relief, is necessary for 
all caregivers. Caregiver respite decreases individual and 
family stresses associated with caregiving, including support 
and preservation of family or caregiving relationships. 
Caregiver respite activities can occur in a variety of settings, 
including the families’ homes, providers’ homes, camps, 
residential facilities, day care centers, recreational facilities, 
churches, therapeutic child development centers, family 
resource centers, schools, and senior centers. 

Linking respite activities with support groups is also an 
important way to benefit caregivers on an ongoing basis. In 
response to the need for caregiver respite, KinNET support 
group coordinators around the country have developed a 
variety of ways to provide activities for grandparents and 
other relatives raising children in the formal foster care 
system. At A Second Chance in Pittsburg, a KinNET 
Caregiver Retreat allowed support group members to enjoy a 
two-day getaway in Lawrenceburg, Indiana. Money for the 
trip was raised by the group’s Heart-to-Heart raffle, which 
gave away prizes donated by the community. 

Spaulding for Children in Southfield, Michigan provided 
caregivers a retreat, which began with a continental breakfast 
and included spa-like services, a hearty lunch, and drawings 
for prizes. Services and products for the event were donated 
O jpaulding staff and the local community While 
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caregivers were being treated to their day of respite, 
volunteers pro\aded special activities for the children at 
another location. 

These are just two of the many thoughtful and creative 
ideas KinNET sites use to provide respite for relative 
caregivers. For comprehensive national and state respite 
information and resources, check out the following: 

Casey Family Programs National Center for 
Resource Family Support offers information and resources 
on advancing the state of respite programs through training, 
knowledge development, and toolkits for action. For more 
information, contact: The Casey National Center at 888- 
295-6727, cncinfo@casey.org, or visit 
www.casey.org^cnc/support_retention/nav_respite.htm. 

ARCH National Respite Network and Resource 
Center assists and promotes the development of quality 
respite and crisis care programs to help families locate respite 
and crisis care services in their communities, and to serve as 
a strong voice for respite in all forums. Information on 
ARCH resources can be found at: 
www.chtop.com/ARCH/index.htmor by calling 800-473- 
1727. 

State Coalitions- The ARCH National Respite 
Resource Network also provides resource information on 
state coalitions for respite in each state and the District of 
Columbia. Contact information and other resources can be 
found at: www.chtop.com/ARCH/coalitions.htm, or by 
calling 800-473-1727. 

Respite Care Fact Sheet- A fact sheet from 
Generations United about respite care issues for grandparent 
and other relative caregivers is available on our website at 
http ://www.gu . org^projg&ofaqs.htm 

State Fact Sheets- State Kinship Care Fact Sheets 
providing respite information can be found on the 
Generations United website at 
www.gu.org^projg&ostates.htm. 

The KinNET Project, funded through the Children’s Bureau of 
the US. Department of Health and Human Services, is the only 
national initiative seeking to establish a network of support 
groups for relatives caring for kin in foster care. For more infor- 
mation on the KinNET Project, visit GUs website at www.gu.org 
or call 202-638-126^.^ 
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Generations United Program Update 

Debunking Intergenerational Myths 



By Sheri Steinig 
Program Director 



"'he fifth part in our series of tips for strong 
intergenerational partnerships focuses on debunking 
the common myths and misconceptions surrounding 
intergenerational programming. We hope that this 
information will be helpful in building support for- 
intergenerational initiatives in your community and . 
educating people on the realities of intergenerational 
programs. 



Myth: Older adults and young people can’t get along, they are 
just too different. 

There are countless portrayals in popular media of 
conflict between older adults and young people. Scenes of 
reckless youth racing past disgruntled older adults are too 
common. Although those interactions do occur they are not 
necessarily the norm. Hundreds of intergenerational 
programs that intentionally bring older adults and youth 
together and prepare those participants for intergenerational 
interaction have shown they can work together, develop 
powerful relationships with each other, and get along 
exceptionally well. ' ' 



Myth: Older adults do not want to be around young people. 

This common intergenerational myth has been 
advanced by the increase of “snowbirds” (older adults who 
retire and move to warmer climates like Florida and 
Arizona), senior-only housing, and gated retirement 
communities. Although senior-only living did increase 
dramatically over the past few decades, recent studies show 
that many older adults preparing to retire plan on staying in 
their communities after retirement. Even those that do 
relocate are seeking intergenerational volunteer 
opportunities in their new communities and many are, 
thinking about returning- home to be close to their families. 

Myth: Young people have very little to offer older adults. 

Quite the contrary, in many communities across the 
U.S., young people are providing valuable services to older 
adults through intergenerational programs. Young people 
can provide chore services to help older adults or serve as . 
friendly visitors for isolated seniors. Many young people are 
volunteering to teach older people computer skills like how 
O 




to search the Internet, send e-mail to their relatives, or 
develop their own websites. Young people are also teaching 
older adult immigrants English as a second language and 
helping them prepare to take their citizenship test. 

Myth: Older adults are more interested in golf and bridge 
than service. 

Statistics bear witness to the contrary. The Independent 
Sector’s 1999 survey of giving and volunteering in the 
United States reported that 47.5% of adults over the age of 
55, or 27.7 million people; volunteer and that older adults 
“are volunteering at a higher rate that ever before.” The 
National Senior Service Corps reports that over 500,000 
older adults serve with the Foster Grandparents Program, 
the Senior Companion Program, and RSVP 

Myth: Young people only care about themselves. 

Research has shown that young people overwhelmingly 
express a desire to get things done in their communities and 
the vast majority (70%) report participating in activities to . 
improve their comrriunities. The Independent Sector’s 
survey of teens found that 59.3% of teens between the age of 
12 and 17, or 13.3 million teenagers, volunteer. 

continued on page 17 



Do you work with an 
intergenerational arts program? 

If the answer is YES, then we are 
looking for you. 

GU compiles profiles on model 
programs from around the country to 
include in our free online database. 
To add your program, contact 
Sheri Steinig at 202-638-1 263 or visit 
our online database at 
www.gu.org/prog. 
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Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children: 
State Legislative Update 



By Ana Beltran 

Special Advisor, National Center on Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Children 

Kentucky 

On January 8, a 
concurrent resolution, SCR 11, 
was introduced in the 
Kentucky Senate, which would 
create a state-wide task force to 
study the needs of 
grandparents raising their 
grandchildren and develop an 
action plan to address those 
needs. The resolution calls for 
establishment of the task force 
because “Kentucky 
immediately needs to prepare 
for the growing population of 
grandchildren being raised by grandparents.” 

The resolution delineates the composition of the 
' taskforce, which would include policymakers, judges, 
grandparents, and representatives of the state’s area agencies 
on aging, universities, and cooperative extensions. This 
diverse group is to look at various supports for the families, 
including financial ai^istanqe, respite care, after-school care, 
legal assistance, and local navigators to assist grandparents in 
obtaining services." The resolution’s list of issues for the task 
force ends with a call tb e^^mine -the “enhancement of 
respect for grandparent caregjvers by changing the cultures 
of the legal, judicial, and social services communities.” 

The Kentucky KinCare Statewide Steering Committee, 
established five years ago in conjunction with a Relatives As 
Parents (RAPP) grant from the Brookdale Foundation, is 
working to get support for’SCR 11. For more information 
concerning: this resolution, contact Bill Montgomery of the 
Kentucky KinCare Project at 502-564-6930 or 
bill.montgomery@mail.state,ky,us, 

Washington 

O ,)iece of legislation, HB 1233, to improve services for 
ERJ C arents and other relatives raising children was 



introduced in the Washington House of Representatives on 
January 20. A substitute bill was introduced on February 6, 
which made a few minor changes to the original legislation. 
The substitute has four major provisions: 

First, it calls for the 
department of social and 
health services to 
implement strategies to 
increase the number of 
children placed with 
“willing and able relatives” 
when out-of-home 
placement is required. 
These strategies would 
include the development 
of a standardized, 
statev^de protocol to be 
used in finding relatives. 
Second, the legislation 
calls for the department to collaborate with community- 
based non-profit organizations to seek funding from private 
foundations or other government entities to establish two 
pdot kinship care navigator projects. These pilots would 
assist relatives to obtain services for the' children they are 
raising. In less than two years, the department is to report to 
the legislature v^th recommendations about making the 
program state-v^de. If the legislation is enacted and the 
program becomes state-wide, Washington will join New 
Jersey and Ohio as states with similar programs. 

Third, the bill calls for the establishment of medical and 
educational consent laws. If a caregiver completes an 
affidavit form, which is included in the legislation, the 
caregiver can enroll the child in school and consent to 
school-related medical care, other medical care, and dental 
care. The form is very straight-forward and only asks nine 
questions. If the caregiver completes 1-5, he/she can enroll 
the child in school and consent to the school-related medical 
care. If he/she completes the rest, the child may also obtain 
other medical care and dental care. The questions on the 
form are as follows: 

The minor named below lives in my home and I am 

continued on page 27 
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Carriers of Culture: Intergenerational Practices in Japan 





By Matt Kaplan, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Intergenerational Programs & Aging 
Penn State University 



^ ach culture has its own heritage and its own forms of 
traditional cultural arts which are passed on from 
/generation to generation. The significance of this 
process goes beyond passing on information about the past. 
It is also about providing people with a shared sense of 
cultural identity and pride. 

In Japan, a country with a very rich heritage 
and a population that is aging at a faster rate 
than in any other nation, older adults are 
traditionally seen as “conveyers of/ 
culture.” Accordingly, it is no -- ) 
surprise that japan is home to some 
innovative, dynamic 
intergenerational programs aimed 
at preserving cultural traditions. 

Here are some examples: 

(1) In Nango Town (Miyagi 
Prefecture), there is a unique 
intergenerational cultural arts facility 
called “culture square.” This facility, 
built by the municipal government as a 
means to attract younger generations to the 
town, enlists seniors to conduct activities 
aimed at enhancing youth awareness and pride in 
the traditional farming-oriented culture. 

(2) In the farming village of Aizu-Yugawa (Fukushima 
Prefecture), there is an intergenerational folk storytelling 
program which was initiated by a group of six housewives/ 
farmers. Senior adults are drawn upon to share their 
knowledge of stories of local folklore with children and 
youth in schools and community centers. 

(3) A theatrical troupe of grandmothers called the 
“Batchama (Grandma) Company”’ (Toyama Prefecture) 
conducts comedic plays loosely based on local folk stories to 
audiences of all ages. Group members, who average 73 
years of age, write their own scripts and develop their own 
costumes, wigs and props. The group, which began in 1986 
as a puppetry play club is known for generating outrageous 
laughter and fun with their audiences. 

(4) The Hiratsuka Junior Leaders Club.(Kanagawa 
Prefecture), is a group of high school and junior high school 
students interested in puppetry and concerned about 
mvironmental preservation. They perform plays at local 
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nursing homes to entertain the senior adults and raise their 
awareness of local environmental preservation issues. 

(5) The Kibi Children’s Nature Cente? in/Kayoucho 
Town (Okayama Prefecture)-h^s as its major theme, “to have 
intergenerational exchange as a means t^p reserve and 
transmit traditional activities.” The Center conducts two day 
workshops twice a year in which senior adidts^teach 
children and youth traditional ways to: build fires using 
charcoal, make “shimenawa” (straw wreaths used for New 
Year’s holiday decorations), make kites, and make rice cakes. 
At the end of each session, workshop participants 
have a barbecue party so that children and 
youth get the opportunity to utilize the 
skills they have learned. 

(6) In a program organized as part 
of the Ministry of Education, Science 
and Culture’s “Re^onal Boys and 
Girls Circle Activities Promotion 
Project” (in Kagoshima Prefecture), 
senior adults teach children how 
to: play “taiko” drums, perform “bo 
odori” (stick dancing), make local 
history maps, make “mikoshi” 
(portable shrines used in seasonal and 
religious festivals), and to perform 
regionally popular Noh plays (a 
traditional Japanese form of theater). 

The preceding examples suggest that in 
Japan, as in the U.S., there are some vibrant 
intergenerational models designed to help preserve elements 
of cultural heritage and promote a sense of cultural identity 
Although both cultures are obviously different, with different 
histories, there is a similar awareness that intergenerational 
dialogue is- the key to maintaining cultural traditions. Also, 
in both cultures, the tools of the trade for seniors who 
function as cultural educators are quite varied; they draw 
upon photographs, songs, crafts, stories, games, recipes, 
keepsakes, and proverbs to bring history and tradition to life 
for future generations. 

Portions of this article were derived from the 1998 book, 
Intergenerational Programs: Support for Children, Youth and 
Elders in Japan, by M. Kaplan, A. Kusano, L Tsuji, and S. 
Hisamichi, published by the State University of New York Press. 
For more information contact Matthew Kaplan at 814-863-7871 
or email at mskl5@psu.edu. 
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Intergenerational Public Policy Update 
□ □ □ 



By jAiA Peterson 
Public Policy Director 

^hanks to the 
rigorous work of 
JL Generations United’s 
Public Policy Committee, 
the GU Public Policy 
Agenda for the 108th 
Congress is complete and 
being prepared for 
distribution. Consistent 
with past years, the agenda 
covers a range of issues 
affecting children and 
seniors in the areas of 
relative caregiving, health 
care, income supports, 
social supports and safe 
communities. This year a 
new section has been 
added to emphasize how 
the tax policy and budget 
decisions should assure 
resources to fund necessary 
programs for children, 
youth, and older people. 
This is a crucial time in 



advocacy for children, 
youth, and older people 
because the federal budget 
(pending approval at time 
of printing) includes across 
the board cuts for essential 
programs that serve people 
of all ages. While GU will 
be doing education and 
advocacy on the full range 
of issues in our agenda, we 
will focus the majority of 
our efforts. on four 
legislative priorities: 
housing for grandparents 
and other relatives raising 
children, reauthorization of 
the Corporation for 
National and Community 
Service, restored funding to 
the Social Services Block 
Grant, and preserving 
Medicaid. 

LEGACY- Housing for 
Grandparents Raising 
Children 

LEGACY- Living 



SIGN UP TO 
RECEIVE 
LEGISLATIVE 
ALERTS 




If you would like to receive timely legislative 
updates and alerts about what you can do to 
help pass intergenerational legislation, please 
contact Jaia Peterson by emailing 
g'^*erson@gu.org or calling 202-638-1 263. 
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Equitably; Grandparents 
Aiding Children and Youth, 
a^bill designed to provide 
safe and affordable housing 
to grandparents and other 
relatives raising children, 
was reintroduced in the 
Senate on February 12 th by 
Senators Landrieu (D-LA), 
Mike Dewine (R-OH), 
Debbie Stabenow (D-Ml), 
John Breaux (D-LA), and 
Susan Collins (R-ME). 
Representatives Michael 
Capuano (D-MA) and Jack 
Quinn (R-NY) are expected 
to reintroduce a companion 
bill in the House soon. 
Members of Congress need 
to hear from you about 
your support for housing 
for relative caregivers. If 
you support this legislation, 
contact your Senators and 
ask them to co-sponsor the 
LEGACY bill (S. 381) and 
.contact you representative 
to tell them to support 
legislation that provide 
housing to grandparents 
and other relatives raising 
children. GU is seeking 
individual and organiza- 
tional endorsements of the 
bill to help show members 
of Congress the broad 
support for grandparent- 
and other relative -headed 



families. For a full 
description of the bill or to 
give your formal 
endorsement, contact Jaia 
Peterson at 

jpeterson@gu.org or 202- 
638-1263. 

Reauthorization of the 
Corporation for 
National and 
Community Service 
For the second year in 
a row, the president urged 
Congress in his State of the 
Union address to 
reauthorize the Corporation 
for National and 
Community Service 
(CNCS). Last year, despite 
bi-partisan support for the 
bill to reauthorize this 
program, congressional 
leadership did not bring the 
Citizen Service Act to the 
floor for a vote. This bill 
would reauthorize CNCS 
programs including Senior 
Corps, AmeriCorps and 
Learn and Serve, all of 
which provide unique, 
effective intergenerational 
service opportunities. 

Again this year, there is 
strong bi-partisan support 
for the program, but House 
leadership is not likely to 
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make this legislation a 
priority unless they hear 
from their constituents and 
the White House that the 
program is important and 
provides essential services 
to communities. You can 
help educate your member 
of Congress about the value 
of this program by calling 
or writing your 
representative, senator and 
the White House and 
explaining why these 
intergenerational programs 
make a difference in your 
community For 
information on how to 
contact your member of 
Congress or the White 
House, go to 
www.congress.org or call 
the Capitol switchboard at 
202-224-3121. 

Social Services Block 
Grant 

This year states are 
facing increasingly tight 
budgets and many have 
been forced to cut essential 
services to children, youth, 
and seniors. The Social 
Services Block Grant 
(SSBG) is an especially 
critical source of funding to 
states in this time because it 
provides flexible funding to 
states for a wide range of 
services to people of all 
ages. SSBG can be used for 



adult protective services, 
services to people with 
disabilities, meals on 
wheels, transportation and 
child care. Funding for this 
program has been 
increasingly cut over the 
last several years by over $1 
billion. Intergenerational 
advocates need to educate . 
Congress on the vital role 
this funding plays in the 
lives of our youngest and 
oldest citizens. Restoring 
SSBG to $2.8 billion would 
help restore many valuable 
services that have been cut 
over the last decade. 

Medicaid 

Over the last 38 years, 
the most vulnerable people 
in our country have relied 
on Medicaid to help 
provide health services that 
they cannot afford 
themselves and that no 
other plans provide. 
Medicaid works where no 
other plan does. It serves 
the health care needs of 40 
million people, including 
low-income seniors, more 
than 20 million children, 
and disabled adults. Recent 
proposals by the 
administration have called 
to overhaul this program in 
a way that would pit 
children and older people 
against each other and 
place them at risk of losing 



their health care coverage. 
The proposal would give a 
limited pot of money to the 
states to provide for the 
health care coverage of its 
residents. Unlike the 
current entitlement 
program which guarantees 
funding for every qualifying 
resident, the proposed 
program would limit the 
funding so that states may 
be forced to choose 
between funding long-term 
care for older people and 
doctor visits for children. 
Members of Congress need 



to hear from you. If you 
support preserving 
Medicaid coverage for 
children and older people, 
contact your member of 
Congress and tell them to 
protect Medicaid and 
oppose proposals to block 
grant the program. 

For up-to-date information on 
this and other legislation 
relevant to intergenerational 
programs, visit the legislative 
alert section of the GU web 
site at www.gu.org. 



IMPORTANT CONTACT 
INFORMATION 

Addressing correspondence to a Senator: 

The Honorable (full riame) 

United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator (last name): 

Addressing correspondence to a 
Representative: 

The Honorable (full name) 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Representative (last name): 

The congressional switchboard can give you 
the direct phone number of your senator or 
representative. That number is 202-224- 
3121. There are a number of web sites that 
allow you to either send a message or to find 
contact information. One such site is 
www.congress.org. 
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Arts Across the Ages, continued from page 1 

work with the old and young to transform their life stories 
into dramatic, literary, and visual presentations. Each year, 
ESTA runs roughly twenty-five programs throughout New 
York City, reaching approximately five hundred workshop 
participants a week. Each spring, 

ESTA reaches thousands of New 
Yorkers at its Living History festivals 
that culminate year-long partnerships 
in communities throughout New 
York, and provide the opportunity, 
through performance and 
exhibitions, for cultures and 
generations to celebrate their unique 
histories and their common ground. 

ESTA is just one of a growing 
movement of community based 
intergenerational arts programs that 
is gaining momentum across 
America. Since 1998, 1 have had the 
opportunity to visit other 
outstanding model programs 
throughout the country such as New 
World School of the Arts in Miami, 

Florida and Consortium for Elders 
and Youth in the Arts (CEYA) in San 
Francisco. There are also performing 
and presenting groups such as: Stage 
Bridge Theater in Oakland, 

California, Roots & Branches Theater 
in New York City, Continuum Dance 
Collective in New York City, Full 
Circle Theater Troupe in 
Philadelphia, and Liz Lerman Dance 
Exchange, Takoma Park, MD. 

Programs like these recognize 
that arts bring people together on 
common ground. Intergenerational 
arts programs bring elders and students together to learn, 
create and promote awareness, acceptance and 
understanding. In a world where people are continually in a 
process of defining themselves and their communities, arts 
can be an integral part of student learning, self-expression 
and community building. Art plays an important role in 
not only in learning, but also healing, connecting, and 
celebrating life. It can build self-esteem and a sense of 
identity and belonging. 

Group art activities emphasize exploring commonalities 
and differences and learning respect, tolerance, appreciation 
and^nioyment through the art form. The group process 
CRIP'S critical thinking and decision-making. Through the 



artistic process, both young and old celebrate diversity 
through cultural expression. Cross-generational festivals, for 
example, bring performing arts groups together to create 
ceremonies in which participants recognize the special place 
of each generation and their respective cultures. 

Arts are also a tool for social change in and out of 

institutions. Arts partnerships often 
bring unlikely partners to the table and 
give permission for stretching the 
imagination, decision-making and 
bringing new perspectives together 
through murals, plays and writing 
projects that open up a public 
discussion. 

Festivals with public discussion 
serve as a platform for deepening 
relationships based on exploration and 
creativity. Art festivals are a way of 
connecting people in institutions and in 
community. They provide a place to 
come together to see, discuss, share, 
question, think, and appreciate each 
other. In a caring connected 
community, people are more likely to 
stay healthy because they look out for 
each other. Arts programs can create 
positive, invigorating, life-giving and 
life -sustaining activities. 

Schools and senior organizations 
can also serve as venues for 
intergenerational arts through 
curriculum-based programs and 
community service learning programs. 
School-based programs integrate seniors 
into social studies and English classes. 

In “History Alive,” students interview 
, older people on the topic of discussion 
- immigration, work, family, life cycle. 
Depression, Wars, Civil rights - and 
then together create dramatic scenes or artwork depicting 
the stories. 

In community service learning programs, students 
receive credit for “Living History” arts programs in senior 
sites. Each “Living History” arts program partners children 
and youth with senior to create collaboration based on their 
life stories. Participants share experiences and stories about 
their heritages, life changes, and community issues that 
affect them. These stories serve as the cornerstone to 
community building as people recognize their 
commonalities and appreciate their differences. Sharing 
stories teaches both seniors and youth about conditions past 
and present. They get ^ ^ay out roles that give them a 
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Intergenerational mural project at Penn South Houses, Manhatten, 
New York. 
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deeper understanding of the stages of life. At our 
community presentations, the audience sees itself reflected 
in the living history play, or mural, or writings of young and 
old. ‘That’s me they’re talking about!” they exclaim. “It’s 
honest and about real life!” 

One parent thanked the program for the fact that her 
child behaved more respectfully at home. She said that the 
oral history interviews brought their family closer together 
and added that she was proud to see her daughter on stage. 
Another parent said, “Every time I walk into the school and 
see the Community Tree mural. I’m reminded that we are all 
connected.” 

The following are just a few of the many outstanding 
and inspirational intergenerational arts programs across the 
country; 

In Miami, the New World School of the Arts initiated 
River Walk: An Intergenerational Multicultural Art 
Project in collaboration with the University of Florida, 
Miami Dade Community college, Dade public schools and 
Dade nursing homes. Participating youth and seniors 
translated images of their ethnic heritages- Jewish, Cuban 
and African American- on to ceramic tiles, both brilliantly 
painted and in textured relief. These tiles formed “memory 
thrones” which were installed at the entrance of Miami’s 
Walk along Biscayne Bay This exquisite public arts 
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project offered college credit to participating students, and is 
a moving example of intergenerational collaboration. 

Consortium for Elders and Youth in the Arts 
(CEYA), is an artist-in-residence program sponsored by San 
Francisco’s Institute on Aging, a multi-service organization 
that serves elders throughout the Bay area. CEYA seeks to 
address the social and spiritual needs of its clients. In the 
last stage of life, the individual’s experiences are often 
rendered invisible in a nursing home or hospital. For 
example, in a CEYA mentorship program, students can learn 
Polish egg painting from an experienced elder craftsperson, 
or make music with african elder drummers, or learn tin tile 
work. CEYA provides an infrastructure for planning, 
designing and implementing cross-generational projects and 
community presentations. 

Liz Lerman Dance Exchange is a world renowed 
intergenerational dance company that is based in Takoma 




Continuum Dance Collective, New York City 



Park, Maryland. The company conducts community classes 
and workshops at senior centers, nursing homes, 
community centers as well as touring their outstanding 
productions and conducting residencies. They have inspired 
and trained dancers, teachers, healthcare professionals and 
others in the art of making dance in community settings. 

Continuum Dance Collective, a project of ESTA, is an 
intergenerational dance company that celebrates “living 
history” through movement and word. They also conduct 
workshops and training in the uses of movement and 
personal story on themes primarily in New York City 
Full Circle Theater Troupe of the Center for 
Intergenerational Learning at Temple University in 
Philadelphia is an intergenerational ensemble of fifty teens 
and older adults who create improvisational, interactive 
performances and sociodramas on themes like ageism and 
the generation gap. These performances teach and promote 
conflict resolution. The company performs up to 150 times a 
^ ^ continued on page 28 
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Stagebridge: Young and Old in the Spotlight 





By Dr. Stuart Kandell, 

Director, Stagebridge 

A nine-year-old girl is in 
the bathroom before the 
show, “Grandparents 
Tales,” an annual performance of 
a play that brings to life popular 
children’s books about 
grandparents. The 
director/playwright, Linda 
Spector, tells her “you better hurry 
up, the play’s about to begin.” The 
young girl turns to her and asks 
“Can’t they just rewind it?” 

The line between reality and 
fantasy can be so thin. And many 
children have little contact with their 
own grandparents or any older 
adults, like my daughters who rarely 
get tO'See their grandmother 3000 
miles away Instead children grow 
up with virtual images of what it 
means to grow old, relying on 
media stereotypes rather than real 
experience. 

Since 1978, Stagebridge has 
been bridging the gap. Based in 
Oakland, California, the 
company is the nation’s oldest 
senior theatre. Our mission has always been to make 
theatre and storytelling an opportunity for older adults and 
use these arts to bridge the generations by bringing together 
casts whose ages span as many as 8 decades. 

Unlike actors, everyone is a storyteller. Everyone has a 
story. While I was researching my doctorate, I interviewed a 
104-year-old Japanese woman about growing up with her 
grandmother in Feudal Japan, 100 years ago. The story was 
as present, as if it had happened yesterday Gathered around 
her were her niece and nephew who had never heard any of 
these stories. 

. At the same time, I received an email on my bulletin 
board from a 10-year-old girl. “Dear Grandparents, I don’t 
get stories from my grandparents or family, who are too busy. 

er|c 




Would you please send me some, so I can 
pass them on to my children?” 

A hundred years of stories go 
unheard and a child cries into cyberspace 
for a story. 

When grandparents share 
themselves through stories with their 
grandchildren, they pass on history, 
wisdom and love that are felt 
throughout a child’s lifetime. 

But why theatre and storytelling? 
Theatre is a public and transformative 
art. We don’t try to blemish out the 
wrinkles. There is no mistaking when our actors 
step on stage with canes, broken hips who they are. Yet, 
when they speak their lines, their spirit shines. They 
ignite the imagination and take the 
audience to a place never traveled. Like 
any good actors, they transform 
themselves and the audience. 

And theatre is an ensemble art. So 
when Audrey has trouble getting out of 
bed at 6:00am to make an 8:30 
performance, or Jerry learns that the tests 
are positive, or Cecil has to take her nitro 
backstage, the show must go on and it 
does. We don’t have understudies, 
everyone’s presence is vital. 

When we were performing last week, 
the cast on stage was made up of four seniors 
in their 60’s-80’s, two young adults and two 
children — and a mix of cultures. At the end, a child 
wanted to know, “Are you a family?” Our ten year old actor, 
said “Well, sort of.” This is the message of our stage. People 
of all ages and backgrounds can work together, learn from 
each other, have fun together and show their love for one 
another. 

For more information, contact Dr Stuart Kandell, Director, 
Stagebridge, and recipient of the first Warren Featherbone Award 
for Innovation in Connecting the Generations, 2501 Harrison, 
Oakland, CA 94612; (510) 444-4755; wwwstagebridge.org; 
staff@stagebridge. org 
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Something to Remember Me By Legacy Project Winners 



By Terence Kane 
Public Policy Assistant 

C ongratulations to Andrea Carrington and 

grandfriend Mary Neal of Brooklyn, New York, the 
2002 winners of The Something to Remember Me 
By Legacy Project Intergenerational Contest. The contest 
asked an older and younger person to team together and 
create an exchange under the theme “Some Things Change, 
Some Things Stay the Same.” 

Ms. Carrington and Ms. Neal’s entry was a poetic 
dialogue discussing the generational gap in music. The 
poem encourages communication as a way of helping to 
understand the cultural differences between young and old. 
In the poem, twelve -year-old Andrea tries to defend rap 
music to Mary her sixty five year old grandfriend. Both 
learn to appreciate each other’s taste in music and avoid 
generational quarreling. For their winning poem they 
received A Lane Cedar Chest along with an IBM NetVista 



GU Seeks Information on 
Intergenerational 
Environmental Programs 
And Policies 



n preparation for a special upcoming pre-conference 
event. Generations United is seeking information on 
programs and policies that address environmental issues 
from an intergenerational 
perspective. If you have 
information about programs 
like these, please contact Sheri 
Steinig at Generations United 
at ssteinig@gu.org or 202- 
638-1263 For more 
information on our conference 
visit www.gu.org. 
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X4 1 Computer. The winning group along with ten runners- 
up received a specially autographed copy of Something to- ; . 
Remember Me By, the book that inspired the Legacy Project. 

The Something to Remember Me By Legacy Project has 
four different contests throughout the year, including the 
Intergenerational Contest. The project is an initiative under 
the Parenting Coalition and Generations United, both based 
in Washington, DC. It has been developed and is 
coordinated by The Communication Project. 

For more information contact Brian Puppa, Communication 
Project, 905-640-8914 or email tcp@tcpnow.com. 



Generations United Mission 

To improve the lives of children, youth, ond older people through 
intergenerotionol collohorotion, public policies, ond progroms. 

Vision: 

A society thot volues oil generotions. 

Core Beliefs: 

^e believe the time hos come for odvocotes for children, youth ond older 
persons to work together to build ond support o common ogendo. Eoch 
generotion hos unique strengths to help meet the needs of one onother. 

Efforts to creote more decent societies rest on the interdependence of 
generotions - post, living, ond still to come. Further we believe: 

• Intergenerotionol collohorotion will unite ond improve our communities 

• Every person, younger ond older, is o resource ond odds volue 

• Public policy should meet the needs of oil generotions 

• Resources ore more wisely used when they connect the generotions rother than 
seporote them 

• Discriminotion in ony form limits o person's potentiol to contribute to the 
development of their community 

• Crondporents ond other relotives who step forword to roise children ore 
providing on involuoble service to their fomilies ond our country. 
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New Jersey Intergenerational Orchestra- Still 
Trailblazing After Nine Years 




By Lorraine Marks, 

Executive DirectorlFounderl Conductor 
New Jersey Intergenerational Orchestra 

W ith over 75 volunteer musicians, ages 5 to 91, 
the New Jersey Intergenerational Orchestra 
(NjlO) bridges the generations through a 
common love of music. Its mission is to bring 
a quality music 
program to the 
community that will 
educate and 

enlighten both members 
and audiences by 
demonstrating the power 
of music to bring together 
people of all backgrounds 
and ages. 

During the past nine 
years, it has consciously 
nurtured the belief that 
senior citizens can share their 
wisdom and become vital 
resources for children. By bringing the youth and the older 
person together to share musical experiences, it has 
promoted mutual growth and fostered understanding 
between generations. The camaraderie builds from the 
ability to teach and the eagerness to learn, when the young 
and still young at heart share music stands and experiences 
throughout the season. The NJIO dubbed New Jerseys ‘most 
eclectic’ orchestra performs a mix of music ranging from 
classical to jazz to pop. Each season NJIO performs two 
concerts in its Cranford, NJ. home and at least two to three 
concerts in other venues in the New York Metropolitan area. 
The orchestra has performed in Madrid, Spain, at 
the Lincoln Center Plaza, The United Nations, The U.S 
Capitol, Kean University, the Newark Museum, and 
the Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation. 

NJIO has contributed to the communities and orchestras 
musical experience and has quickly become a forum where 
the public is introduced to well-known musicians and 
master teachers of varied musical instruments, such as jazz 
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violinist John Blake, renowned bassist Reggie Workman, 
oboe virtuoso Oscar Petty, NY Philharmonic violinist Oscar 
Ravina, and renowned composer, Benjamin Lees. 

The NJIO and its conductor, Lorraine Marks, have 
received numerous civic and cultural awards, including 
pride Awards from the New Jersey Monthly Magazine and 

the Courier News. The orchestra 
was featured on local and 
national television including CBS 
Windows on America, CBS 
News Tonight, and NBC’s Four 
Stories in addition to national 
magazines such as Family 
Circle America Profiles 
Magazine, Hope Magazine, 
Symphony Magazine and 
others. 

In the spring of 2002, NJIO 
sent an Intergenerational 
chamber group to perform 
at the closing ceremony of the United Nations 
World Conference on Aging. The NJIO participated in a 
multilingual workshop given by Lorraine Marks on “Healthy 
Aging Through Music”. 

NJIO will perform at the Lincoln Center Plaza concert Series 
in New York in the spring. The NJIO has been invited to 
play in the Washington D.C area in the fall of 2003 at the 
Generations United International Conference and will play 
in other venues while in the nation’s capitol. NJIO will 
celebrate its 10th Anniversary next year and plans are 
underway for a Gala Performance. 

We are proud to present programs, which combine the 
efforts and talents of amateur and professional musicians, 
young and old, in the true spirit of “bridging the generations 
through music”. 

For more information about the NJIO you may visit our website 
at www.nJio.org or reach us at 908-709-0084. 
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GU Welcomes New Staff 



Kaja Snell 

aja Snell has joined Generations United as the new 
Manager for the National Center on Grandparents 
and Other Relatives Raising Children. Her primary 
responsibilities include leading a national effort to provide 
training and technical 
assistance to professionals in 
the aging network who are 
implementing programs to 
support these caregivers and 
the children they are raising, 
supervising and analyzing a 
national survey of the aging 
network to assess their training 
and technical assistance needs, 
authoring and editing GU 
publications and assisting with 
their dissemination. 

Additionally, Kaja will facilitate 
collaboration on activities with other national groups, 
electronic communication among partners, and represent 
GU at meetings and conferences across the United States. 



Kaja has a Bachelor of Arts in Psychology from Baylor 
University in Waco, TX. She received her Masters Degree in 
.Gerontology from the Leonard Davis School of Gerontology 
at the University of Southern California, Ethel Percy Andrus 
Gerontology Center. Kaja has worked on issues related to 
aging from various perspectives including: academics, 
healthcare and policy As part of her graduate program, she 
completed an Administrator In Training program at a private 
skilled nursing facility in Long Beach, California. She comes 
to us from the United States Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, where she worked assisting committee staff and the 
former Chairman, Senator Breaux, with research and 
hearings related to Long Term Care issues. Elder Abuse and 
Media, Marketing & Aging. 

Kaja is excited about joining the GU team and spreading 
the word about the contemporary need for, intergenera- 
tional programs and agendas - understanding that in the 
future an intergenerational approach offers the greatest 
solution to many of societies struggles and a better life for 
the most vulnerable. 





PROGRAM UPDATE 

continued from page 1 

Myth: Older adults + children = instant intergenerational 
magic. 

One false belief is that by merely coming into contact 
with one another, young and old will immediately connect 
and understand each other; and that bonding and 
relationships between the generations will occur magically 
and automatically, without any need for outside guidance. In 
reality, it takes planning and concentrated efforts to 
successfully prepare young and old to be comfortable with 
one another. Lack of adequate preparation and training may 
lead to mistrust and reinforce stereotypes. Intergenerational 
partners will not learn how to relate to or interact with one 
another. The program will flounder, discouraging future 
attempts to bring young and old together. Intergenerational 
connections maybe magic, but magic takes work. 







Myth: An intergenerational program must be large-scale to 
make a significant impact. 

An emphasis on large-scale projects is daunting and 
discouraging to developers of small programs. Programs 
significance does not depend on size alone. Other indicators 
of significance include: the strength of the participants’ skills, 
the strengths of the relationships among young and old 
partners, the positive impact of the project in the 
community, and the program’s reputation in the community 
and relationships with other organizations. Avoid becoming 
too locked into quotas or program size. Don’t let modesty of 
scale prevent you from transforming intergenerational ideas 
into action. 

For more information on CU's intergenerational program efforts, 
please contact GU at (202) 638-1263 or gu@gu.org. 
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An Environment Designed for All Ages 




By Kim Modrynski and Cynthia Ethington 

PACE Architects 

W ith 90% percent of our lives spent within the 
built environment its design is of utmost 
importance. In intergenerational design, the 
space must be designed to accommodate a variety of ages. 
The challenge: having all of the age groups want to be in the 
space. The solution: creative use of color, natural light, 
home-like elements and finishes; and incorporating scale 
that is appropriate and inviting for many ages. 

This room is designed for children; however 
appropriately scaled furniture is also available for staff and 
parents. 

Implementing these elements in the built environment 
can be achieved a ’number of ways. Color introduced in 
spaces for children should be bright and playful, sparking 
inspiration and imagination; whereas, color in spaces for 
adults should be warm and soothing, creating contrast which 
enhances safety and way-finding. Natural light is a crucial 
element for the built environment; it brings a part of the 
outdoors in by use of windows, skylights, dormers, and 
transoms. Having home-like elements and finishes such as 
wood moldings and casework, 
carpet, window treatments, and 
furniture add a familiar 
ambiance to any space. In a 
space designed for children and 
adults, scale of furniture should 
vary to fit different body sizes. 

These elements allow for 
individuals to take ownership 
in a space, making each person 
feel comfortable and wanting to 
spend more time there. 

Flexibility in the design can encourage activity and allow 
for changes. Flexibility can be created by the size and 
configuration of an area, and by using movable partitions 
and furniture to change the function and dynamics of a 
room. Ease is a factor that must not be overlooked. 

Furniture should be lightweight or possibly stackable, and 
comfort should not be compromised. The space planning of 
small furniture groupings in a large room could result in 
marw ooportunities for intimate gathering areas. General or 
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non-assigned areas should be created to promote contact 
and communication. These general areas include circulation 
paths such as hallways and creating adjacencies between 
certain areas. 

Safety is a critical concern in the design of an 
intergenerational center. A central entrance that can be 
monitored is important. Cre ating a design which allows for 

visibility to all areas of the 
center also increases safety for 
the participants. Circulation 
that is free from tripping 
hazards and accessible to 
people with disabilities creates 
a safe environment for all 
users. Visibility from this 
centralized reception desk 
enhances safety and security 
Movement also includes the reality that there is a 
starting point and a destination. The journey to a 
destination in an unfamiliar building is often half the battle. 
Way-finding has yet another unique twist for 
intergenerational design. Signage can be used to give 
directions to a destination or denote a room number. Color, 
shape, pattern, and theme are a few additional design 
techniques used as a means of way-finding. Floor patterning 
and color can create paths or draw attention to a destination. 



users. 
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Published by the Child Welfare League of America 

ATradiliomi of Carina : 



A Tradition of Caring is a comprehensive 
six-module, nine-session curriculum, pro- 
viding kinship caregivers with 27 hours 
of valuable information and support 
related to kinship care. Sessions are 
designed to faciiitate interaction and 
the sharing of experiences and support 
among participants. Meetings utilize a 
task-based, strengths-oriented approach to learning. 

During the course of this program, each participant develops a com- 
prehensive individualized action plan for accessing needed resources 
and meeting identified family needs. 




Modules focus on key concerns, including: 

• General kinship care issues 

• Supporting healthy child growth 
and development 

• Accessing needed resources 

• Addressing changes in family dynamics 

• Promoting children’s needs for lifelong 
connections 

• Understanding and navigating the for- 
mal child welfare system. 



The program has been created for use 
by a broad spectrum of agencies: elder 
service programs; community social 
service and mental health agencies; 
kinship care resource centers; faith-affil- 
iated, community-based, or other types 
of support groups; and public and pri- 
vate child welfare organizations. Rather 
than functioning primarily as a trainer, 
the person managing the group 
assumes the role of facilitator. Sessions 
are designed to allow the facilitator flexi- 
bility to respond to the needs, dynam- 
ics, and make-up of each group. 



Save 15% on any of 
our other kinship 
care tities iisted at 
www.cwia.org/pubs. 

Must use promo code GU 
to apply discounts. 



Ways 

to Order 

Online: vvww.cwia.br^pubs 

E-Mail: cwla@pn^SiCb 

Mail: ONIA 

P.O. Box 2019 
Annapolis Junctibn^MD 
20701-2019 

Phone: 800/407-6273 

301/617-7825 (ET) 



Fax: 



30^1/206-9789 



2003/0-87868-848-X-/8480GU 

Price $-395050 MOW $335.00* 

*Plus shipping and handiing charges. 




Newly Available 

Grandparent’s and 
Other Relative 
Caregiver’s Guides 



"'he Children’s Defense Fund has created four helpful 
guides, written specifically for kinship caregivers, to 
answer their questions about important issues 
affecting the children in their care. These guides offer 
information on federal programs, eligibility requirements, 
and how to enroll the children they are raising. 



The Grandparent’s and 
Other Relative 
Caregiver’s Guide to Child 
Care and Early Education 

The Grandparent’s and 
Other Relative Caregiver’s 
Guide to Eood and 
Nutrition Programs eor 
Children 



The Grandparent’s and Other 
Relative Caregiver’s Guide to 
Health Insurance eor 
Children 

The Grandparent’s and Other 
Relative Caregiver’s Guide 
TO Raising Children with 
Disabilities 



There is no charge for single copies oj 
each guide. For multiple copies there 
will be ajeejor postage, shipping, and 
handling. To order contact the 
Children’s Defense Fund at: 202-662- 
3652 or email 

childweljare@childrensdejense.org. 
(Please note this phone number was 
listed incorrectly in our last issue. The 
corrected number and email are listed 
above) 
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GU Welcomes 
New Board Member 



Deborah Derby 
Senior Vice President 



eborah Derby is Senior 
Vice President, Associate 
Relations and 

Organizational Effectiveness for 
Toys “R” Us, Inc. In this position, she oversees the field 
Human Resource organization for five of the company’s 
divisions - Toys “R” Us U.S., Kids “R” Us, Babies “R” Us, 
Imaginarium and Toysrus.com - as well as for the 




Expanding Permanency 
Options for 
Children: a Guide to 
Subsidized 

Guordionship Programs 




'his new publication from Children's Defense Fund 
provides a primer on subsidized guardianship, 
including basic and state specific information about 
subsidized programs, who they serve, why they ore 
needed, and how they are funded. It discusses o range of policy issues for state and 
local agencies to consider when starting o new subsidized guardianship program or 
expanding on existing one. 

To order contact the Children's Defense Fund ah 202-662-3652 or email 
childwelfore@childrensdefense.org 



ENVIRONMENT, continued from page 18 



Corporate offices and distribution centers. This includes 
spearheading all policy development and managing all 
aspects of employee relations. 

Prior to joining Toys “R” Us, Inc., Deborah spent eight 
years at Whirlpool Corporation in various Human Resource 
roles, most recently as Corporate Director, Compensation 
and Benefits. She joined Whirlpool from the law firm Miller, 
Canfield, Paddock and Stone, where she was an attorney 
specializing in employment law. Prior to that, she worked as 
a Financial Analyst for Goldman Sachs and spent a year 
vvorking from the company’s London offices. 

Deborah received a BA in Economics from Hansard 
University and her MBA and JD from the University of Notre 
Dame. She is a member of the American Bar Association, 
the Michigan Bar Association and the Society for Human 
Resource Professionals. 

Deborah lives in Mahwah, N.J., with her husband 
Daniel Pupel, Jr. and their two children, Rose and Brian. 




An 

intergenerational 
center promotes 
interaction 
between all age 
groups. General 
or non-assigned 
areas such as 
circulation paths, 
including 
hallways and 
adjacencies of 
rooms, should be 



created to promote incidental contact. 

Designing an intergenerational space is a unique and 
exciting genre of design. Each of the elements summarized 
are important for intergenerational design, but not 
mandatory. Eorm a ‘criteria list’ for your program to follow 
and stay on track. The environment of your 
intergenerational program should reflect its values, 
individuality, and the people involved in it. 



For more information contact Kim Modrynski 
(km@pacearchitects.com) or Cynthia Ethington 
(ce@pacearchitects) PACE Architects, S.C., Milwaukee, Wl, 4J4- 
273-3369x15. 
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U continues to 
promote the 
intergenerational 
message through 
presentations, workshops 
and speeches throughout 
the country. Information 
about upcoming events is 
listed below 

April 

3-6 

Adoptive and Foster 
Families of Maine Spring 
Conference and Relatives as 
Parents Program Statewide 
Network Meeting-Families 
and Children Together 
(FACT) and the University 
of Maine Center on Aging, 
Bangor, ME, Caroline 
Crocoll with Janet Sainer of 
the Brookdale Foundation. 



Association of Social 
Workers Conference. 
Washington, DC. “Looking 
Across Generations: 
Intergenerationel Solutions 
in Communities,” Sheri 
Steinig and Jaia Peterson. 

12-17 

33rd Annual National Foster 
Parents Association 
Education Conference, 

Des Moines, LA, “The 
KinNET Project: Building a 
National Network of 
Support Groups for 
Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Kin in 
Foster Care,” Caroline 
Crocoll 

14-17 

Cooperative State Research, 
Education and Extension 




Service: Children, Youth, 
and Families at Risk 
(CYFAR) 2003 Conference, 
Minneapolis, MN: 
“Intergenerational 
Programming & Extension: 
Intervention and Inquiry:” 
Caroline Crocoll, Matt 
Kaplan, and Allison 
Nichols. 

June 

9 

Points of Light Foundation 
Annual Conference, 
Baltimore, MD, “Legacy,” 
Donna Butts. 

28-July 1 

American Association of 
Family and Consumer 
Sciences Conferences. 
Washington, DC. 



“Developing a Theoretical 
Framework for Training 
Senior Volunteers Working 
with Children and Young 
Adults with Special Needs,” 
Caroline Crocoll. 

August 

21-22 

Indiana University Center of 
Philanthropy Conference, 
Indianapolis, IN, 
“Intergenerational Service- 
Learning and Philanthropy,” 
Donna Butts 

If you would like to schedule 
someone from Generations 
United to address your 
conference or event, call 202- 
638-1263 or email 
gu@gu.org. 




10 

49th Annual Kirkpatrick 
Conference, Muncie, IN, 
“Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Children: 
Challenges and Joys,” Jaia 
Peterson 

9-12 

Southern Gerontological 
Society 24th Annual 
Meeting “New Elders, New 
Care” Richmond, VA. “The 
Challenge Of Kinship Care: 
Addressing The Supportive 
Service Needs Of 
Grandparents Raising 
Grandchildren,” Caroline 
Crocoll. 

May 

1 

o Washington DC 
? I Dter of National 



Increase Your Intergenerationai 
Programming SkiusI 

Attend the Generations Together 
Intergenerational Training Institute 

July 9-1 1 

Generations Together's 1 Annual Intergenerational Training Institute will take 
place from July 9-1 1 at the University of Pittsburgh. This year's keynote speaker is 
Dr. Valerie Kuehne, prominent intergenerational author and researcher from the 
University of Victoria, British Columbia. This two-day Institute features interactive 
workshops designed to develop and increase intergenerational program develop- 
ment skills including recruiting, training, and evaluation. "How-to" workshops on 
Service-learning, Building Intergenerational Teams, Intergenerational Wellness, and 
Diverse Programs in Schools will also be offered. New sessions include Qualitative 
and Quantitative Research Methods, Intergenerational 101 , and Grant Writing. 

For more information visit or request information at 866-216-1 223. 
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Book Review- 

Time TO Care: Redesigning Child Care to Promote Education, 
Support Families, and Build Communities 

By Joan Lombardi 



Review comments from Shelley Levin 
Early Childhood Manager, 

Oakton Community College, Des Plaines, Illinois 






' n Time to Care, Joan Lombardi outlines a 
straightforward approach to integrate and 
JL enhance the education and care of young 
children and youth, while supporting families and 
fostering a sense of community through civic 
engagement. Lombardi’s vision is grounded in her 
understanding of child care over the past century. 

She addresses the roles families, community, and 
legislation have played in our society’s current state 
of child care. In a reflective, logical narrative, 

Lombardi shares her vision and inspires hope for a 
comprehensive, community model for successful 
child care in the 21st century. Her model includes 
and promotes the involvement of older Americans 
in a key role. 

In the first chapter, Lombardi describes seven principles 
that “should shape our new image of child care.” Briefly 
stated, those principles are: 

1. Child cote is on oppotfunity. 

2. The child core setting "is not exclusively o home or o school. " 

3. Child core for young children is not the some os child core for schooToge 
children. 

4. The heort of ony good child core progrom is the relotionship between the 
children and the provider, ond the relotionship between the provider ond the 
porents. 

5. Child core is not on isoloted service for children; rother it should be seen os o 
hub of support for fomilies. 

6. Child core is not o privote responsibility, but must be o public service. 

7. Becouse child core supports children ond fomilies, it is everyone's business to 
get involved. 

Each subsequent chapter addresses these basic 
principles and how they relate to each other. 

Of particular interest is chapter 5, in which Lombardi 
discusses “The Caring Community”, which responds to the 
seventh principle: “. . .it’s everyone’s business to get involved” 
in child care. Lombardi gives a comprehensive over\dew of 
the many people, agencies and institutions that demonstrate 
how child and youth care needs are being met by the 
O ment of older adults. Lombardi further points out 
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how these intergenerational initiatives are 
also known to build community, by giving 
roles and lending purpose and value to all 
members of society Citing grandparents 
and kinship care as one huge, previously 
overlooked and undervalued segment of 
the child care network, Lombardi also 
makes note of a variety of other ways that 
older citizens can and do create and 
strengthen our fragmented, otherwise 
primarily family resource-depleting, system 
of child care. Older adults as participants in 
early childhood classrooms, homebound 
seniors who provide safety-nets to latch- 
key school-agers, and co-located and/or 
shared site intergenerational programs are 
described as important fibers in the quilt of 
civic engagement and successful child care. 

Noting research in this area; 
professional networks comprised of early childhood 
educators, gerontologists, and social service professionals; 
and corporate child care center initiatives, Lombardi’s vision 
encompasses all kinds of child care needs, all types of 
programs, and all levels of community involvement to 
explain her seven guiding principles and make her case. 

Time to Care offers a practical approach to the new image 
of an inclusive community-based system of child and youth 
care and opportunity Lombardi demonstrates a clear 
understanding of the interplay of economics, legislation, and 
family needs — both from an historical perspective and with 
a contemporary viewpoint. Her reasoning is sound; it 
provides an irrefutable, sensible platform that calls for 
involvement from all of society — from families, from 
legislators, and from community — as the hope and justice 
for our future. It is, after all, in the hands of the children. 



For more information onto order a copy of Time to Care, visit 
WWW. temple, edultempress 
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May 

5-7 

Child Welfare League of 
America’s National Center of 
Professional Development’s 
2003 Conference “Finding 
Better Ways,” in Washington 
D.C. For more information visit 
www.cwla.org. 

7-8 

Kansas Department on Aging 
2003 Governor’s Conference on 
Aging Services, Topeka, KN. 

For more information call 800- 
432-3535. 

18-24 

Intergenerational Week, For 
more information visit 
www.gu.org. 

June 

21 

Join Hands Day, For more 
information visit 
WWW j oinhandsday.org 

July 

9-11 

Generations Together 11th 
Annual Intergenerational 
Training Institute. Pittsburgh, 
PA. For more information call 
866-216-1223. 

20-23 

Alzheimer’s Association, 11th 
National Alzheimer’s Disease 
Education Conference, Chicago, 
IL. For more information visit 
www.alz.org. 

12-16 

National Association of Area 
Agencies on Aging 28th Annual 
Conference, “Discover the 
Difference A Partnership 
Makes.” Baltimore, MD. For 
more information visit 
www.n4a.org. 







30-Aug 1 

Child Welfare League of 
America Kinship Care 
Conference, Philadelphia, PA. 
For more information visit 
www.cwla.org. 

September 

4- 6 

Institute for Family-Centered 
Care’s 1st International 
Conference on Family-Centered 
Care, “Advancing the Quality of 
Health Care in the 21st 
Century,” Boston, MA. For 
more information visit 
WWW . familycenteredcare . org. 

October 

5 

Intergeneration Day, For more 
information visit 
www.intergenerationday . org. 

15-18 

Generations United’s 12th 
International Conference, 
“Uniting Generations to Build a 
Better World,” Old Town 
Alexandria, VA. For more 
information visit www.GU.org. 

26-29 

American Association of Homes 
and Services for the Aging 
Meeting and Exposition, 
Denver, CO. For more 
information visit 
www.aahsa.org. 

November 

5- 8 

National Association for the 
Education of Young Children’s 
Annual Conference, Chicago IL. 
For more information visit 
www.naeyc.org. 

7 

“Creating A Society for All Ages 
Through Intergenerational 
Strategies,” New York 
Intergenerational Conference. 
For more information email; 
igstrats@optonline . net . 









Become a Generations 
United Member Today 



G enerations United is the only national 

membership organization focused solely on 
promoting intergenerational policies, strategies 
and programs. Members support the work of GU and 
can provide direct input into GU’s priorities. 

Membership benefits include: 

• onnuol subscription to Together, 6Us quorterly newsletter 
• conference ond educotionol event discounts 
• public policy olerts ond briefings 
• occess to our notionol progrom profile dotobose 
• linkoge to 6U's web poge 
• discounts on 6U publicotions 
• ond much more! 

Join Generations United today to support and strengthen the 
intergenerational movement nationally and in Washington, 
DC. If you have any questions, please contact us at 202-638- 
1263. 



Membership Application: 

Name: 

Title: 

Organization: . — 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: ^ ^ 

Phone: — 

Fax: — 

E-mail Address: 



Dues are paid on a yearly basis: 

□ Individual membership-$50 

□ Individual sustaining-$100* 

□ Student or Retiree membership-$25 

□ Organization membership-Based on a sliding scale. 
Contact GU directly for more information before sending 
in form. 

* Contributions above the basic membership fee support the 
work of Generations United and are tax deductible to the 
extent allowed by law. 



Please make check payable to Generations United and return 
to: Generations United 122 C Street, N.W., Suite 820, 
Washington, DC 20001-2109 
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Behind the Scenes : Stories 
FROM Generations United 
First Intergenerational 
Photography Contest 

GU is pleased to 
announce the release 
of the new 

publication, Behind the : 

Scenes: Stories from 
Generations United First 
Intergenerational 
Photography Contest. 

Behind the Scenes 
presents a compilation of the stories behind, the winning 
photographs from our 2001 Intergenerational Photography 
Contest, sponsored by MetLife Foundation. Through 
interviews with the photographers and the subjects, this 
publication captures and shares background about the 
photographs, the photographers’ feelings about photography, 
peoples’ values regarding intergenerational relationships, and 
the impact of winning GUs Intergenerational Photo Contest 
on both photographers and subjects. 




Reading the stories brings the viewer into the scene captured 
on film. The feelings of admiration, respect, and love 
between the children, young people, and older adults in the 
photographs are even more apparent when one learns about 
the relationship between theni, whether they knew each ' 
other for many years or just one day. GU offers this 
publication as a way to capture not only the powerful stories 
behind the photographs,- but also the significant impact 
intergenerational relationships make in the lives of younger 
and older people. Visit the GU website at www.gu.org to 
download your copy of Behind the Scenes or use the Book 
Order Form in this newsletter to order your own copy 



The Parents Who Care® 
Program, is a step-by-step 
guide for families with 
teens. The program 
includes a facilitator’s 
manual with advise on 
setting up and 
implementing sessions, a 
video for families working 
through challenges, and a 
parent workbook. To order 
call 800-499-6464. 

Abstracts In Social 
Gerontology: Current 
Literature on Aging, 
provides a comprehensive 
source of information about 
gerontological related 
publications worldwide. 
Subjects include housing, 
psychology of aging, and 
adult education. To order 
visit www.sagepub.com. 

Journal of Aging and 
Health, explores the 
relationship between 
gerontology and health, 
concentrating on social and 
behavioral factors. The 
journal presents 
perspectives from a wide ^ 
variety of disciplines, 
including allied health, 
psychology, behavioral 
science, social services, and 
nursing. To order visit 
www.sagepub.com. 

Journal of Applied 
Gerontology, looks at the 
gerontological practice and 
policy with applicability to 
the health care and quality 
of life of older persons. To 
order visit 
www.sagepub . com . 
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Active Parenting 
Publishers 2003 
Reference Guide, the 
guide offers video-based 
education programs to help 
professionals on a variety of 
topics. To order visit 
WWW. activeparenting, com . 

Learning & Growing 
Together With Families, 
a video training package 
offers a video, book, and 
user guide designed to 
teach child care specialists 
how to help young children 
and their families build self- 
awareness, and flexible 
responses. To order call. 
800-899-4301. 

Supporting the Kinship 
Triad, a five day 
curriculum for public and 
private agency workers to 
help understand and 
appreciate kinship care. 

The curriculum seeks to 
build a professional 
foundation for working 
with the kinship triad: the 
child, the parent and the 
caregiver. To order visit 
WWW. cwla.org/pubs. 

A Tradition of Caring: 
Information, Resources, 
AND Support for Kinship 
Families, a six module, 
nine session curriculum 
providing kinship 
caregivers with information 
and support related to 
kinship care. Sessions are 
designed to facilitate 
interaction and the sharing 
of experiences and support 
among participants. To 
order visit 

WWW. c wla . org/pubs . 
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“Big Mama” Highlights 
Grandparent Caregiving 

by Terence Kane 
Public Policy Assistant 

“TT L Cool J, the most successful selling rap artist of 
all time recently released a new single celebrating 

Jl ff hp importance of his grandmother in his life. 

Entitled “Big Mama” the song credits his grandmothers 
strong parenting for his success in life. The song 
appears on L.L.’s new album “10” aptly named for his 
tenth album release in seventeen years of recording. 

The album has climbed to as high as number two on 
billboard’s top 100 chart and after seventeen years it is 
clear Lis success at the record stores shows no signs of 
slowing down. 

“Big Mama” draws attention to the millions of 
grandparents who are raising grandchildren in the 
United States. Millions more play a supportive role in 
raising children across the country. According to the . 
U.S. Census data, 2.5 million grandparents across the 
country are primarily responsible for their ‘ 
grandchildren. LL Cool J stands for Ladies Loye Cool 
James and his affection for his late grandmother is 
proclaimed loudly on ‘Big Mama’. Growing up in 
Queens N.Y., Us parents divorced at an early age and 
his grandmother was there to nurture and provide 
support for him. LL highlights the important role many 
grandparents play in the lives of grandchildren: 

“A toast to a woman that raised a man 
In popular demand all across the land 
You’re my lawyer, my teacher, my doctor, my friend 
My mother, my father, you with me Til the end” 

Her advice continues to influence LL, fans will 
notice that “10” is entirely free of profanity at the request 
of his grandmother before she passed away In 
recognition for his role in drawing attention to the 
powerful roles grandparents play in children’s lives, LL 
has been invited to Generation United’s International 
Conference to be held October 15th-18th in Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

O 
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KidsEdge.com Brings 
Educational Characters 
Home 



A new resource available to 
families will bring 
popular educational 
characters Reader Rabbit and 
Carmen Sandiego to kids via the internet. The new resource 
offered by publisher Riverdeep and Internet web site 
KidsEdge will offer educational opportunities at 
www.KidsEdge.com. 

KidsEdge features over 200 educational games and 
activities targeted to young children. Annual membership 
costs $29.95 per family, and each family can register as many 
as eight family members. In addition to full access to 
KidsEdge, members also receive such benefits as progress 
reports and resources for parents and grandparents, a free 
Internet safety filter, prizes for kids, and special discounts on 
educational products. 

KidsEdge is designed to foster family communication 
and growth by providing activities and resources that allow 
all family members to stay informed and participate in a 
child’s educational development. Sarina Simon, the < , 
President of Knowledge Kids Network, believes the resource 
will be an excellent intergenerational tool: “We hope that 
KidsEdge . . . will foster stronger intergenerational . 
relationships, allowing grandparents to be the natural role 
models that they are, regardless of geo^aphical boundaries.” 

For more information call 300-564-2587 or visit 
www.kidsedge.com. ' ... * r 




NEW ! ! ! Kinship. Care 
Annotated Bibliography 



Generations United has compiled an annotated 
bibliography of resources on 
grandparents and other relatives 
raising children. The bibliography 
includes over 70 pages of 
audiovisual resources, books, 
reports, guides, journal articles, 
research studies, training 
manuals and curricula, popular 
press and national websites. To 
access the bibliography go to 
www.gu.org' or order a copy from GU using 
the book order form in this newsletter. 
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Calling Caregivers to Share 
Your Stories 

A t Generations United we know sharing life’s 

stories develops an essential link between people, 
between generations. Every life is a story worth 
sharing and can touch, teach and encourage people in 
ways you may not know or imagine. The experience 
of grandparent or kin caring for a child is an important 
part of the picture of caregiving today. 

Generations United is partnering with the National 
Family Caregivers Association in an effort to help 
provide a national chorus of stories from grandparents 
and other relatives raising children that have special 
needs. Stories can encourage other grandparents that 
are raising children and can raise awareness and 
support among members of Congress and state 
legislators, healthcare professionals and others. 

If you work with grandparents or other relatives 
raising children with special needs, encourage them . 
submit a short story about their caregiving situation 
and experience. From any computer with Internet 
access, simply go to the National Family Caregiver 
Association website: www.nfcacares.org. Click on the 
logo-link to the National Family Caregiver Story Project 
and follow simple directions to access stories recently 
sent in by other family caregivers and add a story of 
your o\ira. 
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State Legislative Update 
continued from page 8 
eighteen years of age or older. 

/. Nome of minor 

2. Niinof's tirfh dote: 

3. Mynome(odulfgivingouflionzofion): 

4. My home address: 

5. My telephone number: 

6. 0 I omo grondporenf, aunt, unde, or other qualified relative of the minor: 

7. Check one or both (for example, if one parent was advised and 
the other cannot be located): 

• I have advised the parent (s) or other person (s) having legal custody of the 
minor of my intent to authorize medical care, and have received no objection, 

• I am unable to contact the parent(s) or other person (s) having legal custody 
of the minor at this time, to notify them of my intended authorization. 

8. My date of birth: 

9. My Washington driver's license or identification cord number: " 

Finally the legislation calls for the establishment of an 
oversight committee to monitor, guide, and report on 
kinship care recommendations and implementation 
activities. This committee would consist of at least 30 
percent kinship caregivers, in addition to child advocates 
and government, business, tribal, non-profit, legal, and 
judicial representatives. 

For additional information about this legislation, contact Milan 
Hauptman of the Adult & Aging Semces Administration, 



Washington Department of Social and Health Sayices at (360) 
725-2556 or HauptHP@dshs.wa.gov. 

Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Legislatures Legislative Council has 
appointed a special committee on relative caregiving. It has 
held five meetings during which ideas to help support the 
families have been discussed. Grandparent caregivers, Mary- 
Brintnall Peterson of the Wisconsin Cooperative-Extension, 
and other interested advocates have testified before the 
committee. 

The latest meeting was held on January 24th and 
included discussion of several draft bills. None of these bills 
have been introduced to date, but the drafts include 
provisions to assist children being raised by relatives both 
inside and outside the formal foster care system. Among the 
draft bills are various concerning financial assistance 
supports, including child care subsidies. The committee has 
posted all the testimony and draft bills on the Internet at 
http;//www.legis.state.wi.us/lc/2002studies/CARE/index.htm. • 

For more information concerning the com?nittees work, contact 
Maiy Bnntnall-Peterson of the University of Wisconsin- 
Extension, and Grandparents Raising Grandchildren Partnership 
of Wisconsin at 608-262-8083 or maty.brintnall- 
peterson@uwex.edu. , 



Intergeneration 
Day 

OCTOBER 5, 2003 

For more information visit www.intergenerqtionday.org 
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Arts Across fhe Ages, 

continued from page 11 



Ol^ ijourt^^wrtA '^wvdces, exjj’ress rtTemscKres 
in r<zsor\r\Y\\ re^rm<i&(m l|e stones rmX 

cultoral herifet^ <mX in so, j^rctncte 
mulWcultoral rKQCiZ'^rmee, rmX un^ersbtn^in^. 



year and has raised funds for projects that address specific 
issues like AIDS and violence. 

Roots & Branches Theater is a multi-generational 
theater group based at the Jewish Association for Services for 
the Aged and directed by Arthur Strimling. The older actors 
are from the community (the upper west side of Manhattan) 
and the younger actors are students and recent graduates 
from NYU and other acting programs in the city Each year 
the ensemble creates and performs an original play built 
from a workshop process that includes life stories, 
improvisation, discussion and text work. This unique 
program trains theater students and young actors to work in 
communities of elders. 

The National Endowment for the Arts recognizes the 
astronomical growth of arts programs engaging elders and 
their communities. National Center for Creative Aging 
(NCCA) was recently founded to foster an understanding of 
the vital relationship between creative expression and 
healthy aging and to develop programs to build on that 
understanding by offering professional trainings, supporting 
the replication of best-practice models throughout the 
country, developing and disseminating resource materials, 
serving as a clearinghouse for the exchange of information, 
and supporting research, policy and advocacy A significant 
aspect of creative aging is intergenerational arts programs. 

As America ages, incorporating intergenerational arts \ 
partnerships will help to fundamentally change the nature of 
relationships between young and old. Old and young find 
their voices, express themselves in a resonant reaffirmation 
of their life stories and cultural heritage and in doing so, 
promote multicultural acceptance and understanding. 
Intergenerational art programs bridge.the gap through their 
potential to connect people and systems in meaningful life- 
giving ways. 

If you are interested in learning more about the arts and 
intergenerational programs, please contact NCCA/ESTA 
Address: 138 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, NY 1121 7. Phone: 
718-398-3870. E-mail: ncca@creativeaging.org 

O 




International Scholarship 
Fund 



G U is pleased to announce the creation of a special 
fund to bring international participants to the • 
Generations United and International 
Consortium for Intergenerational Programmes (ICIP) 
Biennial International Conferences. Your support is 
needed. Practitioners from many countries are developing 
innovative intergenerational initiatives, but have limited 
resources for international travel. Their participation would 
both enrich these meetings and further the growth of 
intergenerational programs in their countries. To make a 
contribution to this important fund, please contact GU at 
wvw.gu.org or 202-638-1263. 




May 18-24, 2003 

Plan Now to Celebrate Intergenerational Week 
For more information visit www.gu.org 
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October 15-18, 2003 
Old Town Alexandria, VA 

(minutes from Washington, D.C.) 



G enerations United is pleased to announce 
that our 1 2th International Conference 
will be held October 15-18, 2003, in 
Alexandria, Virginia, outside of Washington, 
D.C. For more information, contact 
Generations United at 202-638-1 263 or 
gu@gu.org Please save these dates and we 
hope to see you there! 

o Special Grandparenting Workshops available 




United Generations to Bniid A Better World 



For nmore SmilforinmatDOini, call 202-638-1263 



E-MAIL: GU(5)GU.ORG or visit WWW.GU.ORG 

er|c 
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Generations United Book Order Form 



Title 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 

'tr Generations Unite to Eliminate Child Poverty 
poster — free to members 

'tr Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children: 

Support in the Workplace 

'A' Behind the Scenes: Stories from Generations United's 
First Intergenerotionol Photography Contest 

"ir Reaching Across the Ages: An Action Agenda to Strengthen 
Communities Through Intergenerotionol Shored Sites and. Resources 

'ir Kinship Core Arinototed Bibliography 

Strengthening the SocioTCompocf: An Intergenerotiondl Strategy 

Young and Old Serving Together: Meeting Cornmunily Needs 
Through Intergenerotionol Partnerships 



Older Adults Caring for Children: Intergenerotionol Child Core 

Celebrate the Generations: Intergenerotionol Week Guidebook 

Generations United Public Policy Agenda for the 1 07*^ Congress 
(FREE TO MEMBERS) 

Something to Remember Me By & Building Connections Between 
Young & Old. (Hardback) 

Building Connections Between Young and Old 
(A readers companion to. Something to Remember Me By. j 

A Guide to the Notional FomilyCoregiver Support Program 



Cost 

'$1.50 (P&H) 
$7.00 

$5.0.6 , 

$f.6.'6o 

$5 .’00 >■' ‘ 

$5,00 ■ 

.$1Q.00 

$15.00 
$ 10.00 
$5.00 ■ 

$5.00 

$ 1.00 



Quantity 



Total 



$7.00 



ond Its Inclusion of Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children 



Name: 



Ship To: 



Bill To (If different): 



O 

ERIC 



GRAND TOTAL- 

MEMBERSHIP DISCOUNT: 
GU members subtract 25% from total 

Amount enclosed 
(All prices include postage and handling) 



“ Please make all checks to: Generations United. 

Send completed form to: 

Generations United, 

122 C Street, N.W, Suite 820, 

Washington, DC 20001 
202/63'8-1263 Fax: 202/638-7555 
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Current GU Member 

0 (i 













Organizations 

AARP * 

American Association of Homes 
and Services for ihe Aging* 
American Public Human Services 
Association . 

American Society on Aging 
AT&T, Family Care Development 
Fund 

Big Broihers/Big Sisters of • , 

America* 

Boston Aging Concerns Young & 
Old United 

Brookdale Foundation* ■ 

Casey Family Services 
Catholic Charities 
Center for Law and Social Policy 
Chicago Metropolitan 
Intergenerational Committee 
Child Welfare League of 
America* 

Children’s Defense Fund* 
Children’s Family Center 
Chilton Memorial Hospital 
City of Norwalk 
Civic Ventures* 

Community Programs Center of 
Long Island 

Creative Grandparenting, Inc. 
Dock Woods Community 
Division of Aging and Adult 
Services/ Arkansas DHHS 
DAC-Advocates for Children & 
Families 

Elders Share The Arts, Inc. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America; Division for Church In 
, Society 

Family Support America* 

Florida State Intergenerational 
TaskForce 

Generations of Hope 
Generations Together 
Grandma’s Support Group/Pines 
. Community Center 
Green County Educational 
'Services 

Hawaii Intergenerational 
. Network 

Illinois Department on Aging 
Illinois Intergenerational Initiative 
Inierages 

Intergeneration Foundation 
Intergenerational Innovations 
Intergenerational Strategies, Inc. 
Institute of Cultural Affairs 
Joint Action in Community 
■ Service OACS) 

Kansas Intergenerational 
Network 

Lutheran Services in America 
Maiz, Blancaio & Associates* 
Mercy Senior Care 
Messiah Housing 
National 4-H Council 
National Assembly of Health and 
1 Service Organizations* 
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National Association of Area 


Wisconsin Positive 


Rose Heim 


John and Ruth PftersoTt 


Agencies on Aging 


’ Youth Development 


Shondel Herald 


Olivia Powell 


National Association of ' 


Initiative, Inc. 


Austin Heyman 


Sher)'l Puracchio 


Children’s Hospitals and 




Carrie Ann Hill 


Grace Puierman 


Related Institutions* 


* indicates board 


Gay Hitchcock 


Rhonda Richards 


National Association of 


member 


Janet Hively 


Ester Rasland Trask 


Counties* 


. organizations 


Jane Hilyer 


Gwendol)Ti Rhodes 


National Association of Foster 




Dunane Hingst 


Jeane Robertson 


Grandparent Program • 




Gladys Hotchkiss 


Mar)' Roberts 


Directors 


Individuals 


Linda James 


Inez Russell 


•National Association of Social . 


Gillian Addison 
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Michael Rollock 


Workers 


Jessica L. Anderson 


Matt Kaplan 
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Paul Arfin 


Sean Kane 


Dor)' Sabata 
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Lorraine Carrozza 


Betha Katz 


Francine Saezko 
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Mary L. Blackburn 


Dorothy Keenan 


Velia Sanborn 
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Evel>mJ. Blanck 


Linda Kenworthy 


Betti Sands 


Development Institute, Inc. 


Peg Barleit 


Susan Kitner 


Lloyd Scher 


National Committee of 


Lara Backus 


Sandy Kraemer 


Cheri Schoeder 
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Maggie Biscarr 


Judy Krenzel 


Heidi Schoenemari 


National Council on the 


Katl)!! 


Sara Lmmin 


Karen Schrock 


Aging* 


Blackstone 


Gerald Lmders 


Gail Spessen 


National Council of Catholic 


Carol Boyer 


Susan Landess 


Frederick Strieder 


Women 


Alfred Buckley 


Lmra Lmdr)^-Meyer 


Leah A. Stein 


National Crime Prevention 


David Burdick 


Elizabeth Larkin 


Ellen Stephey 


Council 


Gertrude Burrell 


Abigail Lawrence 


Robin Tillostin 


National Network for Youth 


Stephanie Ca>Tie- 


Melissa Louie 


Ann P. Thompson 


New Jersey Intergenerational 


Meiskin 


DonnaJ. Lowe 


Valerie Wright 


Network 


Rita Chow 


Davvaa Lueng 


Leslie Welch 


New York State 


Marian Conrad 


Kristie Lund 


C. Thomas Weidenback 
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Laura Cooper 


Priscilla Laula 


Susan Wiant Grabb 


Older Person’s Commission 


Rhonda Richards- 


Michael Layne 


Rebecca Wilcox 
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Connie Lykke 


Maria Young 


Organization for the Needs of 
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Ann Cordova 
Isabel Castillejo 


Pam Mammarella 
Santa Mann 


Sustaining 


Pathways 


Joyce Cletn 


Loretta Marshall 


Helene Block Fields 


Penn Stale Intergenerational 


Carol Collins 


Hank Mattimore 


Lucie Bearon 


Program 


Laura Cooper 


Clarita Mays 


Ana Beltran 


Points of Light Foundation* 


Tracee Crawford 


Rob)Ti McBroom 


Donna Butts 


Retire and Senior Volunteer 


G. Crawley 


Patricia McCann Vissepo 


Sheldon Goldberg 


Program 


Deborah Cotter 


Regina McClurg 


Marlene Goldman 


Saint Claire’s Community 


William H. Dailey 


Meri McCormick 


C. Joanne Grabenski 


Center 


Lindsay Davis 


Lisa McCoun 


Teresa Jones 


Saint John’s Home of 


Patricia Davis 


Robert McCrumm 


Renee Kubesh 


Milwaukee 


Cher)i Dixon 


Jan McGilliard 


Bill Libro 


Salvation Army 


Corinne Dodge 


Sandra McGuire 


Winifred McDuffie 


Save The Children* 


Winifred Dowling 


Sheila Malkind 


Teresa Scannell 


Second Time Around 


Terri L. Drafta 


Mar)' Meehan 


Francien Scholten 


Parenis/Family & 


Margaret Dub 


Nina Mervine 


Christopher Steinig 


Community Service of 


Helen Ellis 


Wendy Middlemiss 


Patricia Scott 


Delaware Co. 


Marcie Ericksen 


Marilee Miller 


Becky Stamm 


Senior Citizen’s Services, Inc. 


Brenda Eheart 


Mar)' E. Miller 


Mar)' Stamstad 


Temple University Center for 


Dorinda Fox 


June Milligan 


Janelle Steckley 


Intergenerational Learning 
The Beth Johnson Foundation 
The Chicago Community 
Taist* 


Jessica Frank 
Barbara Friedman 
Paulette Geller 
Michael Genovese 


Dianne Moore 
Taffy Morgan 
Tiffani Murray 
Gail E. Neumann 



The Colorado Trust 
The Communication Project 
The Foundation for 
Grandpareniing 
Tressler Lutheran Services 
Tudor Investment 
Corporation* 

United Way of America 
Verizon Communications* 
Volunteers of America* 
WA-ID Volunteer Center 



Mar)'Ann Glasgow 
Keith A. Gnagey 
Victoria Goetze- 
Nelson 
Renee Godin 
Diane Griffeaih 
Roberta Greeson 
Sandra Greiter 
W. Lee Hammond 
Dina Harris 
Janette Hanwick 
Carol>Ti Hasley 



Bemitha Neverson 
Mary A. Newhams 
Briget Nicholson 
Julie Nielson 
Kenneth Oliver 
Glenna Orr 
Libby Overly 
Lilian Oxioby 
Jennie Page 
Charlotte Parot 
Michelle Pantaleo 
Jaia Peterson 



Holly Strand 
John Sturrock 
Catherine Tompkins 
Marla J. Yoho 



New GU Members 

Organizations 

Volunteer of America, 
Minneapolis, MN 
City of Norwalk, Norwalk, CA 
Rosalyn Carter Institute, 
Americus, GA 



INDIVIDUALS 
Diane A. Klein, Knoxville, TN 
Rita Lawler, Rome, GA 
Kathleen O’Rourke, 

Charleston, IL 

Velia Sanborn, Bridgewater, MA 
Pat Mosieller, San Diego, CA 
Roma Weaver, San Diego, CA 
Susan Humphers-Ginther, 
Moorhead, MN 
Elizabeth Fox, WDC 
Jane Cunningham, St. Paul, MN 

Retiree 

Jack Williamson, WDC 
Eleanor Levieux, Paris France 

Student 

Cinda Casenzo, San Mateo, CA 
Dirck Brown, Lexington, VA 
Randy Kessler, McKinney, TX .. 
Michael Layne, Raleigh , NC 
Matasaiaka Kuroaka, 

Brookline, MA 

Sustaining 

Caroline Crocoll, Ashbum, Va 
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enerations United is pleased to announce 
,our third Intergenerational Photography 
Contest sponsored by the MetLife 
Foundation. We are seeking the best 
photographs taken by younger or older amateur 
photographers of younger and older people together. The 
photographs should capture the power and beauty of intergenerational 
relationships and convey the important roles that younger and older people play in each other’s lives 
We encourage you to be creative, to take candid shots of intergenerational relationships in action, or to 
plan intergenerational activities where younger and older participants are taking photographs. The grand- 
prize winner will be flown to Washington, DC to be honored at GU’s Annual Awards Dinner on\October 
16th, 2003 during GU’s international conference. 



Prizes; 

•Grand prize: $250 and trip to Washington, DC to attend GU’s Annual Awards Dinner. 

•Second place: $100. 

•Third place: $50. 

•All winners whose photographs are used in any GU publication or display will receive credit for the 
photograph. 



Deadlines: 

•All entries must be postmarked to GU by June 30, 2003 in order to be considered for the contest. 
•Winners will be notified no later than 2 months after the deadline. 



Eligibility: 

•Contest is open to children and youth up to 21 years of age, and adults over the age of 50. 

•All entries received by the deadline will be considered for the contest. 

•Only amateur photographs may be submitted. 

For official rules and regulations and entry forms visit the GU website at www.gu.org. For more information 
on the photo contest contact GU at gu@gu.org or 202-638-1263. 
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Someone Old, Someone Young, Something Significant: 
Faces of Innovation Across the Ages 










By Bard Lindeman 
Syndicated Columnist 

Mr. N 

n the north side of 
I Philadelphia, not 
far from Temple 
University, there is a 
neighborhood held captive 
by poverty. Drugs, street 
crime, and random 
violence: these are area 
blights. It is here, however, 
that Across Ages, an 
innovative mentoring 
program, chose to “make a 
difference.” 

It is here, then, that 
well-intentioned men and 
worhen older than 55, 
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Photo by Tatyana Janczura 

wide-eyed volunteers 
wearing sensible shoes, 
teamed with conflicted, 
troubled middle school 
kids. Their assignment: 
help one another. The goal: 
find a path out, and away, 
from recurring trouble for 
these kids from the middle 
school. 

The year was 1991. 
Today, over 10 years later, 
the once-experimental drug 
intervention program is 
celebrated, replicated in 
more than 50 other sites, 
the subject of a book, and 
has earned credits and 
plaudits from 
knowledgeable social 
agencies, both inside 
government and throughout 
the private sector. 



In the language of the 
street: “Across Ages done 
real good. , In the words 
of the United Nations: 
Across Ages is recognized as 
the 2002 Exemplary Model 
(North American Region) 
for Lessons Learned in Drug 
Abuse Prevention. 

Andrea S, Taylor, Ph.D., 
57, of Temples Center for 
Intergenerational Learning, 
is founder and executive 
director of Across Ages. 
Recently, Generations 
United interviewed Dr. 
Taylor. 

Q. Why is your program 
successful? 

A. Vm a sociologist, and a 
program researcher. I could 



give you a long, involved 
answer. Let me, however,, 
quote a single line from our 
book: “Mentoring Across 
Generations,” (Kluwer 
Academic/Plenum 
Publishers; 2000, written 
with Jeanette Bressler) — 

“The Across Ages story is of 
older adult volunteers and 
vulnerable youth reaching 
across generations to bond 
and heal.” We believe that 
youth and older adults 
should be regarded as 
resources — and never as 
deficits. 

Q. So, you're saying it's 
about people, and these 
senior men and women 
work their magic with 
kids? 

A, At first, there’s very little 
that’s magical. It’s hard 
work, and long hours. We 
expect our mentors to give 
a minimum of four hours 
per week in face to face 
contact with the youth, or 
mentee. We train them not 
to be judgmental, and they 
are not to be 

disciplinarians. The families 
fill that role. Above all, they 
must be good listeners. 



continued on page 12 
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From the Executive Director: 
Donna Butts 



O ne of my favorite members 
of the Buena Vista Social 
Club, Compay Segundo, 
passed away recently at age 95. In 
an interview about two years ago 
when asked why he still kept such a 
busy schedule he replied, “1 can’t get 
tired, I’m still needed.” 

1 thought of this quote early this 
summer when speaking to a packed 
house at the Interages volunteer 
recognition brunch. The 
Montgomery County, Maryland-based agency has developed 
and run intergene rational programs since 1986. Austin 
Heyman’s terrific work as founder and director left an agency 
that Barbara Newland, who has held the role of executive 
director for the past year, has been able to grow The 
volunteers are engaged in a variety of programs proving that 
being needed is a reason to get up every day 

Programs like those Interages provides are essential for 
healthy communities by fulfilling the need to be needed. 
Further along the continuum though are full-time caregivers 
who often put their own lives on hold while they provide for 
family members in need. The Rosalynn Carter 
Institute/Johnson & Johnson Caregiver Program has worked 
to bring light to issues confronting caregivers. Recently they 
convened a panel to begin exploring the area of 
intergenerational caregiving. 1 was honored to be asked, 
along with many super colleagues, to serve on the panel and 
help write a forthcoming book on the subject. Generations 
United, our program database and website were all 
mentioned frequently. It’s great to hear how useful our 
materials and tools are and how valuable our role is in 
increasing awareness and understanding. 

It’s fitting that this issue of our newsletter, which focuses 
on innovation, will be followed by our fundraising edition. 
As one of my favorite poets, Ric Masten wrote, anyone can 
build a castle in the sky, but if you know the art of oiling 
hinges, teach me. These innovators know the secret of 
building a castle on a firm foundation. It’s a tribute to them 
and the people they have dedicated their tremendous talents 
to helping. 



From the Chair: 
John Bother 



A gain this year the • 

Generations United Public 
^Policy Agenda was 
distributed to members of Congress 
with a cover letter from co-chairs of 
the Older Americans and Children’s 
Caucuses. This demonstration of 
bipartisan support for 
intergenerational public policies 
helps lay the groundwork for GU’s 
education efforts during the 108th 
Congress. 

The development of the agenda inspired an active board 
discussion about the unique role that Generations United 
should play in educating Congress and the public about the 
intergenerational significance of the Medicaid program. This 
discussion is just one example of how the board has 
effectively broadened our role from basic oversight and 
guidance to engaging in dynamic dialogue about GU’s 
potential cutting edge role in public policy issues, 
intergenerational mentoring programs, relative caregiving 
and other important topics. In response to the discussion, 

GU has already formed a Medicaid advisory group of GU 
members who will continue to conduct strategic education 
efforts with .Congress and the public. 

Generations United continues to be a catalyst for 
collaborations across ages. As a result of relationships forged 
through GU, AARP and Big Brothers Big Sisters of America 
(BBBSA) have launched a major mentoring initiative that will 
partner AARP members with youth. Historically BBBSA had 
not specifically sought out older mentors, but preliminary 
reports from the pilot of this initiative indicate that these 
mentoring matches are some of the best in the history of 
BBBSA. 

While many nonprofit organizations are not doing well 
in this economic environment, 1 am pleased that GU 
continues to thrive even in a climate of uncertainty and fiscal 
constraints thanks to the continuing outstanding work of 
Donna Butts and her staff. 
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In this issue our lead story presents two very different interviews each 
speaking about disparate intergenerational programs. Yet, inspiration 
and commitment are at the core of both programs. Extraordinary 
people give voice to these efforts, the kind of people we believe you will 
want to meet. For so many intergenerational programs, it is the vision, 
dedication and hard work of one person that is the catalyst for the 
success of the program. In this issue, we share with you the faces of 
these innovators as we highlight the results of their tireless work. 



Theme f OR this Issue 
Faces of Innovation 

Gener.\tions United Together 

celebrates the richness of generations by providing useful information about 
intergenerational programs and policies through articles that address the mutual well-being of 
children, youth, adults, and older adults. 

Editorial Board Members 
Linda Armstrong, Early Childhood Specialist, Armed Forces Services, TX 
Sandra Brostrom, Graduate Student, Intergenerational Studies Program, University of Findlay,OH 
6ladys Hotchkiss, Sr. Affairs Commission of San Bernardino County Aging and Adult Service, CA 
Laura Landry'Meyer, Bowling Green State Unive5ity, School of Family and Consumer Sciences, OH 
Bard Undeman, Syndicated Columnist "In Your Prime," Tribune Media Services, GA 
Wini McDuffie, Intergenerational Consultant, Senior Neighbors of Chattanooga, TN 
Bolanda Pyle, Grandparent Resource Center, NYC Department for the Aging, NY 
Posenblatt, Los Angeles Times, Washington D.C. Correspondent, Washington, \}L 





(denotes articles that relate to theme) 



Generations United members represent many viewpoints. Inclusion of articles, 
research, conferences, or resources does not imply GU's endorsement IVe encourage 
our members to submit articles, artwork, photographs, and information on upcoming 
events, rec0 publications, or honors. All materials are considered carefully fo^ 
publication. 

logether is published quarterly for members of Generations United. 

Please einail jpeterson@gu.org or submit a disc compatible with Microsoft Word to 
[ditor. Generations United, 122 C Street, H.W., Suite 820, Washington, DC 20001 
or call 202/638-1263. 

Jaia Peterson, Editor 

Marcia DeLong, Design & Layout, DeLong Litho 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MIN’S 2003 Annual 
Meeting... A Success 
By Mary O’Donnell - MIN/ 
Generations Incorporated 
Partnership Liaison 

The Massachusetts 
Intergenerational Network’s 
(MIN) 2003 Annual 
Meeting in April was a great 
success- complete with an 
interactive panel discussion 
on current visions of multi- 
genera-tional programming, 
highlights on three ver>^ 
noteworthy intergenera- 
tional programs and 
meaningful networking 
conversations. MIN is a 
statewide coalition of 
people who believe that 
interaction and cooperation 
among generations 
contributes vitally to the 
good of individuals, 
families and communities. 
In partner- 
ship with 
Generations 
Incorporated, 

MIN strives to 
unite the 
generations to 
strengthen individuals and 
communities. 

This year’s Annual 
Meeting featured a panel 
discussion entitled 
‘Inter^generational Vision 
through the eyes of: the policy 
maker, the educator, the 
community organizer and 
you!'' Panelists included; 
Joyce Williams 
(Commissioner, Boston 
O 

PRir 




Generations 



cl. l .1 .1 i. I 



MIN in Partnership with 
Generations Incorporated 



Commission on Affairs o 
the Elderly), Dr. Maureen 
Power (Director, Worcester 
State Intergenerational 
Urban Institute), David 
Crowley (President, Social 
Capital Inc.), and Lindsay 
Nyberg (AmeriCorps Lead, 
Generations Incorporated). 
The panel was co-facilitated 
by Robert Gallant 
(Executive Director, 
Highland Valley Elder 
Services, Inc.) and Tom 
Willits (presenter/ 
performer, Metamorphosis). 
Each of these individuals 
shared their unique 

perspectives 
and generated 
a lively and 
thought 
provoking 
discussion on 
the challenges 
and future of 
intergenerational 
programming. 

Also featured during 
the event was the 
presentation of the Fran 
Pratt Award, which is 
presented to an individual 
or group who exemplifies 
notable “vision, leadership 
and service” to the 
intergenerational 
movement. This award was 
established in 1992 to 






acknowledge and honor 
Fran Pratt, nationally 
known for his 
intergenerational efforts and 
one of MlN’s founders. 

This year’s recipient of the 
Award was Phyl Solomon, 
Founder, Habitat 
Intergenerational Program 
(HIP), MA Audubon 
Habitat Education Center 
and Wildlife Sanctuar)^. 
Many of HlP’s participants 
of all ages were able to 
attend, and added a 
valuable “intergenerational” 
dynamic to the evening. 
Also recognized were two 
other notable programs that 
received a certificate of 
recognition: the North 
Andover Council on Aging, 
Jean Guyer, Coordinator of 
an Intergenerational 
Collaborative between the 
Sr. Center and the Youth 
Center; and the Rockport 
Council on Aging, Diane 
Bertolino in collaboration 
with the Rockport High 
School Film Class Veterans 
Project. 

For more information, or to 
become a MIN member, please 



contact Mary O'Donnell at 
617-423-0401 or 
modonnell@generationsinc.org 

MICHIGAN 

Lifespan Respite Center 
Opens in Jackson, Michigan 
By Doug Cunningham 
Community Respite Center, 
Inc. 

The Community of 
Jackson, Michigan has 
pulled together to build a 
private not-for-profit 
lifespan respite center in 
collaboration with a brand 
new county-run medical 
care facility. This 97,000 
square foot building is 
home to 195 elderly 
residents requiring medical 
care services and is now co- 
located with a new 
children’s respite and day 
care program. The Medical 
Care Facility offers 
traditional services 
however, it incorporates an 
intergenerational 
component of activities, 
special events and 
resources. 

The new facility 
opened in Januar)^ of 2003 
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Student of Northern Virginia Cornmunity College volunteers with 
resident of the Annandale Health Day Health Care Center 



and an adult day and 
respite care center for 
adults and seniors opens in 
August, making the center a 
place for anyone ages 2 
weeks of age throughout 
the end of life. Some of the 
programs include, summer 
day camp for children, 
Headstart, 24-hour day 
care, drop-in respite, and 
overnight respite up to 14 
days at a time. Adult 
service include Adult Day 
Care, overnight Respite 
Care, support groups for 
families and referrals for all 
to appropriate community 
resources. 

The current program is 
. able to serve 29 children 
every shift, 24 hours a day, 
seven (7) days a week. 
Debbie Vermeulen, who 
utilizes the program for day 
care, sends both her child 
with Autism and her child 
with regular needs. She 
states that this program is 
“. . .a blessing that was truly 
needed within our . 
community Traditional day 
care and in-home day care 
providers were NOT 
responsive to the needs of 
working parents with 
special needs children. 

They would not accept 
these children because their 
staff was not trained, to 
assist them. This day care 
program and respite service 
has allowed our family to 
continue our daily lives 
with the peace of mind that 
trained, caring individuals 
are providing the needed 
special attention and 
support services. Inclusion 
is an important part of child 
de^lopment, and 
C D I p“^ng special needs 



children in projects with 
the elderly residents 
benefits everyone.” 

For more information about 
these programs, please contact 
Doug Cunningham 
Community Respite Center, 
Inc. (517) 788-7533 or email 
doug49203@yahoo.com 

VIRGINIA 

Annandale Students 
Energize Day Health 
Center 

by Glenna C. Orr 

Imagine a place where 
seniors can spend the day 
receiving a delicious 
breakfast and lunch, 
playing the Horseshoes, 
reading Poetry, receiving 
Hair and Nail Care, and a 
variety of other activities. 
Since September 2002, 
college students of 
Northern Virginia 
Community College, 
Annandale Campus, have 
volunteered their time, 
dedication, and care to the 
senior members and staff of 
Annandale Day Health Care 
Center to create such a 
place. 

Every week, the college 
students visit the center 
and join in on the planned 
daily activities, or bring a 
unique activity of their own 
to the seniors. According 
to Isabel Castillejo, 
Therapeutic Recreation 
Specialist and Volunteer 
Coordinator of Annandale 
Day Health Care Center, an 
emphasis has been placed 
on forming a connection 
between the seniors and 
students rather than the 
success of completing a 



project. The staff members 
of Annandale Day Health 
Care Center assign the 
students to seniors based' 
on their similar 
interests. During each visit, 
the seniors and 
students enjoy each other’s 
company, and work as a 
team on an arts and crafts 
activity or a game. Some of 
the senior members are able 
to speak their native, 
languages with some of the 
students. There are seniors 
and students who speak 
both Spanish and Korean, 



and the seniors are most 
delighted to communicate 
with a college student in 
their own special native 
language. As orie senior 
member of Annandale Day 
Health Care Center 
■expressed, “There is so 
much enjoyment in just 
seeing young faces with lots 
of energy.” 

For more information contact 
Glenna Orr at 703-549- 
6379. 



SAVE THE DATE! 

GLOBAL CHALLENGES - FUTURE DIRECTIONS: 
INTERGENERATIONAL PROGRAjVlMES, 
RESEARCH AND POLICY 

The International Consortium for Intergenerotionol 
Programmes (ICIP) will hold its second biennial 
conference on June 3-5, 2004 at the University of ■ 
Victoria, in Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. For more 
. information, please check the conference website: 
http://web.uvic.ca/cyc/icip/ 
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KinNET Support Groups: 

Enhancing Family Life Through Information and Resource 
Sharing 



By Caroline E. Crocoll 
Program Director 

S omeone once said that knowledge is power, and in any 
aspect of life, decision-making is enhanced when 
people have accurate, timely information to inform 
their choices. With sound information, people have the 
power to control aspects of their lives that might otherwise 
be unmanageable. For grandparents 
and other relatives raising children, 
information is critical to their ability 
to stabilize family life and promote a 
healthier, more balanced 
environment for children. 

Information and resources 
provided through KinNET support 
group participation assists caregivers 
with a wide variety of challenges they 
face as they work to provide a safe 
and happy home life for their families. 

An outstanding example of 
information and resource sharing can 
be found at a KinNET-funded site in 
Salt Lake City- the Children’s Service 
Society of Utah (CSS). The KinNET 

Project at CSS is called Grandfamilies and provides advocacy, 
family fun and an informational support group for caregivers 
and children. Grandfamilies assists people by providing 
resources on legal issues, family dynamics, financial issues, 
and dealing with children’s emotional issues. They provide 
assistance with school issues, and substance abuse and help 
. people access community resources. 

Through participation in the project, caregivers meet 
others in the same situation, and are introduced to 
community agencies that have made a commitment to help 
caregivers and children. For example, one caregiver at the 
Utah site felt empowered by her participation in the group 
and stated, "I like getting to know the others in the group and 
hear about their concerns and how to handle problems. The 
group facilitator gives us a lot of information and we get to hear 
speakers that I would not have heard without going to the group.'' 

Another caregiver, Bernice, is parenting her 
granddaughter because her own daughter is too sick to do 
so. Bernice is a single grandmother on a fixed income and 
her home is small, but she welcomed her granddaughter 
Q ' open arms. She mentioned during a recent support 



group meeting that she had no medical insurance for the 
little girl and was fearful that something would happen to ' 
her. Other group members told her about Medicaid benefits 
and a guest speaker was brought in to share information on 
how grandparents could secure Medicaid for the 
grandchildren they were raising. During this meeting, 
information was also provided on how grandparents could 
obtain child-only grants that were tied to the child’s income, 
not their own. Bernice made an 
appointment with Social Ser\nces the 
next day and obtained both financial 
support and medical assistance for 
her granddaughter. 

Successes like those occurring at 
the Utah site serve to underscore the 
importance of Children’s Bureau- 
funded projects like KinNET. 
Grandparents and other relatives 
raising children are hungry for up- 
to-date information to help them 
make appropriate decisions for their 
families. Informational supports, 
such as 24-hour hotlines are often 
requested by caregivers seeking 
resources to help them enhance their 
ability to provide for the children in their care, but 
unfortunately, this type of resource is a rarity. Through 
KinNET, caregivers are discovering a link to the greater 
community and to the information they need to properly 
care for their families. For information and resources to assist 
grandparent and other relative caregivers and children in 
your community, contact: 

Generations United 

122 C Street, N\\^ Suite 820 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

(202) 638-1263 

www.gu.org 

Casey National Center for Resource Family Support 

1808 Eye St. NW 5th Floor 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

202/467-4441 

Toll-free: 888/295-6727 

WWW. casey org/cnc 

continued on page 9 
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Generations United Program Update 

Avoiding Common Pitfalls in Intergenerational 
Programming 



By Caroline E. Crocoll 
Program Director 

S uccessful intergenerational programs live and grow 
through meticulous and methodical planning. It is 
possible to develop high caliber programs where 
young and old work together to serve their communities by 
creating new programs, or by incorporating 
intergenerational components or projects into existing 
programs. 

Strong programs result from concerted efforts to avoid 
common design pitfalls by incorporating basic guiding 
principles into intergenerational programs. In particular, 
principles related to issues such as reciprocity, meeting real 
community needs, appropriate partnering, program 
planning, involving stakeholders, and participarit reflection, 
can become problematic if not addressed in the initial design 
and implementation. Follow the six guiding principles 
outlined below to assist you in building strong programs, 
developing support for intergenerational initiatives in your 
community, and educating people on the benefits of 
intergenerational connections. 

Guiding Principles: 

Reciprocity Is Essential 

Programs should reflect a balanced relationship among 
young and old participants - each gives; each receives. This 
exchange is planned, clearly stated, and incorporated in the 
goals and activities of the program. The exchange is mutual 
and explicit. 

Activities Meet Real Community Needs 

United in common purpose, young and old work side 
by side to get things done. The mission is to ser\^e the 
community People work together to determine projects that 
address the needs of the community and are valued by the 
community. Often the long-term intention is to foster 
systemic change. 

Partnerships Created By The Program Building Community 
Program developers bring young and old together to 
serve their community, collaborate with a variety of 
community groups on program design, build on existing 
relationships and resources, communicate with one another. 



O ive a shared vision of how the community will benefit 
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Careful Planning And Preparation Are Vital 

Experienced operators of intergenerational community 
service programs know that good programs do not just 
happen by bringing young and old together. Careful 
planning and organization are always necessary. Preparation 
and ongoing support of both young and older people are 
vital investments that pay off in high quality program results. 

Involve Young And Old As Decision Makers 

Programs are stronger when younger and older 
participants are involved in all stages of program 
development. Young and old work together to make 
decisions regarding such issues as activities, training, 
recognition, and program expansion. Stakeholder 
involvement in decision-making will help to foster buy-in 
and commitment to the program. 

Reflection Is Planned 

Reflection must be a planned program activity, a 
structured period where young and old participants examine 
the meaning of their service experience from the viewpoint 
of benefits delivered to the community, personal 
interpretations such as growth or change within themselves, 

continued on page 15 



Do you work with on innovative 
intergenerational program? 

If the answer is YES, then we are 
looking for you. 

GU compiles profiles on model 
programs from around the country to 
include in our free online database. 

To add your program, contact 
Andre Baldwin at 202-638-1 263 or 
visit our online database at 
www.gu.org/prog. 
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SENIORITY: San Pasqual Neighbors 



By Denise G. Nelesen, LCSW 

Senior Columnist, San Diego Union Tribune 

W hen North County resident Vivian, 78, walks 

down to pick up her mail, she crosses ;n front of 
the San Pasqual Academy and some of the teens 
living at the school will holler at her. They say “’Hi, 
Grandma,”’ Vivian says. “The kids see 
me every day and they started calling me 
‘grandma.’ One of the girls will say, ‘Hi, 

Grandma,’ and another one will say, ‘1 
knew her first.’” , 

Soon the students/residents of the 
academy won’t have to fight over Vivian. 

They will have other “grandparents” to 
hug. A new program, the San Pasqual 
Academy Intergenerational Neighbors, is 
creating a type of “extended family” for 
the foster teens who live at the site, 
located just off Highway 78, east of the 
Wild Animal Park. 

The San Pasqual Academy currently 
houses 100 foster youth, ages 14 to 18, and will eventually 
be able to accommodate 250 residents. The teens live on 
campus in separate dorm-like housing, with boys and girls 
segregated. Each wing of housing has “house parents” who 
supervise and assist the teens with daily living skills. During 
the day, the teens attend school and participate in a variety of 
activities, including sports. Sprinkled in the academy’s 238- 
acre property, which is owned by the County of San Diego, 
are 28 homes. A handful of those homes are empty 

The Neighbors project hopes to give the vacant homes 
new life. The goal is to rent the houses at a reduced rate to 
older adults (age 55 and older) who agree to open their 
doors and hearts as mentors to the teens. The senior 
applicants will be screened and asked to make at least a 
year’s commitment to the program, providing a minimum of 
10 hours a week of interaction with their younger neighbors. 
These mentors will also meet weekly with one another as 
support and for ideas. 

Vivian and her husband have lived on the property for 
18 years, when it was a boarding school linked with the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church. Vivian is considering 
becoming an official “Neighbor” in the new program, even 
though she’s been a surrogate grandparent for a while. 

“I sew quite a bit and I could help them sew a straight 
line. I don’t think they have a sewing machine, but maybe 
O me can donate a couple. They need somebody, the 
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kids. Everybody needs somebody,” says Vivian, whose seven 
grandchildren and four great-grandchildren all live away. 

The couple rarely gets to see them. 

Many of the teens at the academy have little or no family 
connection. 

“Some of my friends don’t go on pass ever,” says Nica, 

16. “Having (older adults around) will make a big difference 
for them, especially. There will be new friends for those who 
just stay here.” 

Nica regularly gets to see her real 52-year- 
old grandmother, whom she calls “Nana.” 

. “1 don’t know what 1 would do without 
her,” she says. “And if there are more like my 
Nana out there, that would be so cool. A lot of 
people here don’t talk about grandparents 
much.” 

Nica says she would turn to these new older 
neighbors to learn more about cooking, and 
about gardening and landscaping. “And I would 
like to hear about the highlights of their lives, 
what they had to go through to get where they 
got.” 

Nica is one of a group of teens helping to develop the 
Neighbors program, which is being modeled after an 
intergenerational project near Chicago. The Illinois program, 
Hope Meadows, turned a former military base into a foster 
care village, offering free housing to adults who foster 
children and low-rent housing to older adults who become 
neighbors, mentors and a support network for the new 
families. 

As with the San Pasqual Academy, Hope Meadows 
draws children who are most at risk of “falling through the 
cracks.” These are mostly older children who are not likely 
to be adopted or to return to live with their birth families or 
other relatives. 

Pam Smith, director of the County’s Aging & 
Independence Services, learned about Hope Meadows and 
envisioned.how the intergenerational approach could work 
for San Pasqual. V7ith the encouragement of the Board of 
Supervisors, Smith and other county staff worked with New 
Alternatives, the nonprofit group that provides the 
residential care to the youth. New Alternatives hired an 
intergenerational coordinator, Sally Laviolette, to manage the 
project. 

Recently, Brenda Eheart, the creator and director of 
Hope Meadows, came to San Pasqual and talked with the 
Neighbors planning group, giving them pointers she has 
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The Neighbors project 
hopes to give the vacant 
homes new life. The goal is 
to rent the houses at a 
reduced rate to older 
adults (age 55 and older) 
who agree to open their 
doors and hearts as 
mentors to the teens. 
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In Memoriam: 

Miriam Charnow, 

Director of Family Friends 





' iriam Charnow, 
director of the 
iL National Council on 
the Aging’s Family Friends 
Program, passed away on April 
12, 2003. Over the past 15 
years, she was the main force 
behind Family Friends, a senior | 
volunteer program that 
provides “grandparently” 
support to families with 
children who have disabilities 
or chronic illness. The program also helps homeless 
children, children who need to be immunized, and families 
seeking to foster the cultural heritage of children they have 
adopted from abroad. Ms. Charnow played a key role in the 
start-up and implementation of 36 Family Friends projects 
across the country from design through funding, including 
the development and distribution of all publications and 
informational materials. 

Among her numerous recognitions, in 1999, 
Generations United honored Miriam with our Leadership 
Award. Miriam Charnow’s dedication to this field and to her 
friends, colleagues, and the thousands she touched with her 
caring, her wit, and her wisdom will be missed. 

Excerpts of this memoriam were borrowed from NCOA week. 



SAN PASQUEL 

continued from page 8 

learned during the eight years of Hope Meadows’ growth. 
She urged the group not to try to plan everything now, but 
to get the homes rented and let the older adults that move in 
be an integral part of creating the program. So the push is on 
to find the right renters for those empty homes. 

Char Malone, senior advocate for the City of Escondido, 
is excited by the Neighbors concept and has been talking it 
up at the Joslyn Senior Center and elsewhere. “This program 
can help transport seniors out of themselves and help them 
keep a young spirit,” she says. 

For more information about the San Pasqual Academy 
Intergenerational Neighbors program, or to apply contact Sally 
Laviolette at (760) 432-8393, or email her at 
snnna<iquaIacademyneighbors@yahoo.com. 



KinNET 

continued from page 6 

Children’s Defense Fund 
25 E Street NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
202-628-8787 
www.childrensdefense.org 

Child Welfare League of America 
440 First Street, N.W, Third Floor 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 638-2952 
www.cwla.org 

Administration on Aging 
Grandparents Raising Grandchildren 
Administration on Aging 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202)619-0724 

http://www.aoa.gov/NAlC/Notes/grandparents- 

grandchildren.html 

American Bar Association 
Center on Children and the Law 
OR 

Commission on Legal Problems of the Elderly 
740 15th Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202)662-1000 
www.abanet.org 

Cooperative Extension Service 
CYFERnet 

Children, Youth and Families Education and Research 
Network 
(612) 626-1111 

http ://www. nnfr. org/igen/GRG . htm 
AdoptUSKids 

Administration for Children and Families 
Children’s Bureau 
(888) 200-4005 
http://www.adoptuskids.org 

The KinNET Project, funded through the Children's Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, is the only 
national initiative seeking to establish a network of support 
groups for relatives caring for kin in foster care. For more 
information on the KinNET. Project, visit GU's website at 
wwwgu.org or call 202-638-1263. 
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INTERGENERATIONAL PUBLIC POLICY UPDATE 



Unlike the current entitlement program which 
guarantees funding for every c^^ualifying resident, the 
proposals to block grant the Medicaid program would 
limit the funding so that states could be forced to 
choose between funding long-term care 
for older people and doctor visits for children. 



By Jaia Peterson 
Public Policy Director 

Medicaid 

Medicaid serves the 
health care needs of 40 
million people, including 
low-income seniors, 
disabled adults, and more 
than 20 million children. 
For nearly 40 years, the 
most vulnerable people in 
our country have relied on 
Medicaid to help cover the 
health care services that 
they cannot afford 
themselves and that no 
other plans provide. This 
year proposals by the 
administration call to 
overhaul this program in a 
way that would pit children 
and older people against 
each other and place them 
at risk of losing their health 
care coverage. The proposal 
would give a limited pot of 
money to the states to 
provide for the health care 



coverage of its residents. 
Unlike the current 
entitlement program which 
guarantees funding for 
every qualifying resident, 
the proposals to block grant 
the Medicaid program 
would limit the funding so 
that states could be forced 
to choose between funding 
long-term care for older 
people and doctor visits for 
children. 

Generations United 
and our members are 
working to educate 
Congress on the 
intergenerational 
importance of protecting 
Medicaid. After extensive 
education efforts, a task 
force of the National 
Governors Association was 
unable to agree on a 
proposal to overhaul 
Medicaid, which many 
feared would include block 
granting the program. 
Although the governors did 



not develop a plan, other 
proposals that would 
threaten the integrity of the 
program are likely to 
surface this fall. A task 
force made up of five 
Republicans has been 
created in the House to 
look for ways to modernize 
the Medicaid program and 
improve the health of low- 
income Americans who rely 
on the program for 
wellness. These members 
need to be educated on the 
importance of Medicaid for 
children, youth and seniors. 
Special attention should be 
given to explaining how 
capping or blockgranting 
the program could force 
states to choose between 
providing care for children 
or for seniors. 

The Corporation for 
National and 
Community Service 
The Corporation for 
National and Community 
Service (CNCS) is the 
umbrella organization for 



national service programs 
including Senior Corps, 
AmeriCorps and Learn and 
Serve, all of which provide 
unique, effective 
intergenerational service 
opportunities. The 
program is long overdue for 
reauthorization. Through 
the reauthorization process 
the guidelines for the 
program can be modified to 
broaden the pool of 
volunteers and better serve 
communities. Although 
there is strong bi-partisan 
support for the program, 
the House leadership is not 
likely to make CNCS 
reauthorization legislation a 
priority unless they hear 
from their constituents and 
the White House that the 
program is important and 
provides essential services 
to communities. You can 
help educate your members 
of Congress about the value 
of this program by calling 
or writing your 
representative, senator and 
the White House and 
explaining why these 



RECEIVE 

legislative' . 




If you would like to receive timely legislative 
updates and alerts about what you can do to 
help pass intergenerational legislation, please 
contact Jaia Peterson by emailing 

terson@gu.org or calling 202-638-1 263. 
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Through extensive education efforte of GU members 
and other interested organizations, both the House 
and Senate passed legislation resolving the accounting 
issue in a way that is favorable to maintaining more 
AmeriCorps members. 



intergenerational programs 
make a difference in your 
community 

This year funding for 
AmeriCorps, one of the 
programs of-CNCS, was ; 
drastically threatened due 
reductions in 
appropriations and a 
disagreement between the. 
Office of Management and 
Budget and the 
Government Accounting 
Office on the accounting 
formula that determines 
enrollment for the program. 
As a result AmeriCorps 
programs across the U.S. 
were at risk of facing as 
much as 80% reductions in 
volunteers. Through 
extensive education efforts 
of GU members and other 
interested organizations, 
both the House and Senate 
passed legislation resolving 
the accounting issue in a 
way that is favorable to 
maintaining more 
AmeriCorps members. At 
the time of printing, a 
supplemental appropriation 
is pending to provide 
sufficient funding to at least 
maintain the same number 
of AmeriCorps volunteers 
as during last year. 







LEGACY- Housing for 
Grandparents Raising 
Grandchildren 
LEGACY- Living 
Equitably: Grandparents 
Aiding Children and Youth, 
a bill designed to provide 
safe and affordable housing ' 
to grandparents and other 
relatives raising children, 
was reintroduced in the 
House (HR 2628) on June 
26th, 2003 by 
Representatives Michael 
Capuano (D-MA) Jack 
Quinn (R-NY) Neil 
Abercrombie (D-Hl), RauL 
Grijalva (D-AZ), Maurice 
Hinchey (D-NY), Barbara 
Lee (b-CA), Janita 
iVlillender-McDonald (D- 
CA), Silvestre Reyes (D- 
TX), Tom Lantos (D-KY), 

Ron Lewis (R-KY), Major R. 
Oweris (D-NY), Charles 
.Rangel (D-NY), and Janice 
Schakowsky (D-IL). The 
Senate bill (S. 381) was 
reintroduced in February 
by Senators Mary Landrieu 
(D-LA), Mike Dewine (R- 
OH), Debbie Stabenow (D- 
Mlj, Susan Collins (R-ME), 
and John Breaux (D-LA). 

With many issues 
competing for attention this 
year, members of Congress 
need to hear from you 
about the housing needs of 
grandparents raising 
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children, in order to make 
legislation that helps them a 
priority. If you support 
housing for relative 
caregivers, contact your 
member of Congress and 
tell them about the 
LEGACY bill,H.R. 2628 in 
the House and S. 381 in the 
Senate. GU is seeking 
individual and 
organizational 
endorsements of. the bill to 
help show members of 
Congress the broad support 



for grandparent- and other 
relative-headed families. 

For a full description of the 
bill or to give your formal 
endorsement, contact Jaia 
Peterson at 

jpeterson@gu.org or 202- 
638-1263. 

For up-to-date information on 
this and other legislation 
relevant to intergenerational 
programs, visit the legislative 
alert section of the GU web 
site at www.gu.org. 



IMPORTANT CONTACT 
INFORMATION . , . • 

Addressing correspondence to a Senator; 

' ■ .i, . - S. ■ 

The Honorable (full narriO 
United States Senate . , 

Washington, DG 20510 

Dear Senator (last name);' 

Addressing correspondence to a. 
Representative; 

The Honorable (full name) 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Representative (last name); 

The congressional switchboard can give you 
the direct phone number of your senator or 
representative. That nurnber is 202-224- 
3121. There are a number of web sites that 
allow you to either send a message or to find 
contact information. One such site is 
WWW. congress . org. 
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INNOVATIONS ACROSS THE AGES 

continued from page 1 

Q. How long does this mentoring go on? And what 
do the partners do together? 

A. We ask our mentors to give one year to the program. It’s 
relevant, 1 think, that a majority of mentor & youth 
partnerships last two years. In fact, some three-fourths stay 
with us five years. We hear from our mentors that they are 
“giving back” to the community 

As for what they do together, almost anything goes: A trip to 
the zoo, a baseball game, going to church, the mall (window 
shopping, mostly), or a museum. But understand, please, 
the classroom is the so-called ‘home’ setting. They initially 
meet and are trained, together, as part of the school day. 

Q. Very clever. You involve the schools, along with 
the families. 

A. And the community, as well. One part of our program 
involves community service. In our case, we may visit a 
nursing home where the mentees could, for example, 
conduct an oral history project. We want meaningful 
moments, and lots of give-and-take, between children, their 
mentors and the older residents. We teach that in a caring 
community, caregiving is everyone’s business. 

Q. Can Across Ages be considered a 'quick fix' or 
'can't miss' solution for at-risk children? 

A. Not only no, but emphatically no. Two points here: first, 
real human change is not a fast process, despite what 
television asks us to believe. Second, it generally takes at 
least six months to develop the necessary mutual trust and 
respect for any lasting growth on the part of our youth. 

Q. Why are programs such as Across Ages important 
to society? You can't reach very many kids? 

A. Let’s talk frankly about youth — our kids — and their place 
in today’s society Some say we’ve always had troubled kids; 
nothing new here. I’ll address that. 

Fact: There are almost 30 million young people between 
ages 10-17. Fact: The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention tells us one-third of all youth smoke cigarettes. 
Think here of lung cancer, the leading cancer killer of 
women. Fact: more than half drink frequently, meaning at 
least five times a week; and, it’s a fact more than half of all 
high school students report they’ve had sexual intercourse. 
Many without any protection. 

For teenagers 14 to 17, the homicide rate is almost two 




and a half times higher now than it was a decade ago — 
especially among African-American males. 

As researcher Joy G. Dryfoos and 1 wrote for a journal article, 
we’re seeing a new class of vulnerable youth: these kids are 
functionally illiterate, disconnected from school, prone to 
drug abuse and early criminal activity. Many are depressed, 
without hope. 




Across Ages mentor speaks with teenage program participants 



Further, they are at risk of becoming parents of unwanted 
babies. With this serving as their ‘childhood’, how can they 
possibly become responsible adults without significant help? 
“Leave no child behind,” is a wonderful slogan. Across Ages 
is a proven program. It has served more than 2,500 children 
in 10 years — and almost every one of these, ultimately, 
became a successful student, even as he or she contributed 
to the community through service, courtesy and, yes, 
kindness. 

Can you properly measure this societal contribution? Not 
with numbers, figures, or statistics, in my view. 

1 tell anyone who will listen that Across Ages children live 
inside violent communities. Because unemployment is so 
high many of the youth don’t know anyone who is working. 
Therefore, they never see an adult bring home a paycheck. 

Yet, my sense is that because Across Ages came into their 
lives, more than 2,500 such children will find their path out 
of this enviroriment, many going on to college, some 
becoming teachers, job holders and solid, law-abiding 
citizens. 
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I submit this qualifies as an 
achievement. Perhaps even a 
pattern. 

Q. If I wanted to start my 
own local Across Ages 
program, what kind of a 
budget would I need? 

A.Your total budget could 
range from $50,000. to 
$200,000, depending upon 
the size of your program. A 
key factor might be whether 
you decide to give stipends to 
your mentor volunteers. In 
general, however, the cost per 
child for each school year is 
$150042000. 




Q. Where and how do you 
successfully recruit 
mentors? 

A. There is no one place, nor is there a single formula, or 
approach, that works every time. My best ad\nce: cast a wide 
net. Knock on every door. You might begin with the 
churches, plus the community volunteer center. Make a 
friend there, leaving behind a job description and brief 
overview of your program. 

Q. Let's wrap up with one human interest story, a 
short narrative about a kid who matured, and profit- 
ed, because of his (or her) mentor. 

A. 1 want to talk here about male mentors. Today’s kids grow 
up ha\ang too little contact with fathers. It’s said they receive 
less guidance, and influence, from fathers than perhaps any 
generation in American histor)^. This obviously represents a 
great loss, in part because older men have special insight 
into the challenges of becoming an adult male. Across Ages 
has been blessed to recmit a number of superb male 
mentors. One of whom I call ‘Mr. N, as in nice.’ 

Mr. N escorted three mentees, sixth graders, to a restaurant. 
All four carried Across Ages vouchers good for a modest 
dinner. One boy wasn’t hungry; he cashed in the voucher. 
The others ate well and also left the restaurant carrying 
doggie bags. 

After walking a few blocks, the group saw a homeless man. 
The mentor instinctively handed over his doggie bag. The 



Laura Lockwood, founder of ManaTEEN, and a senior citizen 
eluting a Home Safety for Seniors event 



two mentees also held out 
their doggie bags. The third 
youth next presented his 
money. The homeless man 
took the food and cash, with 
thanks. 

In telling his story, Mr. N says; 
“Man, the tears just rolled.” 

1 love this story, which sounds 
like a Biblical parable. 1 cherish 
it because in a very few words 
it speaks of how the heart and 
soul of Across Ages is that 
special bond, which develops 
between children and older 
volunteers. 



Lastly, as a child 1 was exposed 
to Quaker teachings. Therefore, 
1 knew about: equality for all 
people, simplicity and serxdce to others. Inscribed over the 
door of my high school were four words from Quaker leader 
George Fox: “Let your lives speak.” 

All those who become the Across Ages program, and carry 
forward the good works we seek to do every day; they speak 
eloquently through their lives. 

For more information on Across Ages call 215-204-6970 or visit 
wwwtemple.edulcill 

Laura 

Mark well the name of Laura Lockwood. Remember, . 
too, you read it here first. 

At age 12, Laura Lockwood achieved self-discovery: she 
understood “1 wasn’t much of a student.” (She told one 
interviewer she struggled because of an attention deficit 
disorder.) 

“Nor was 1 an athlete,” she continues. However, “1 could 
volunteer,” and in hometown Bradenton, Florida, 
headquarters for a small corps of senior adults escaping cold 
winters, there never will be too many helping hands. 

At the local volunteer center, however, Laura was 
rebuffed, told she was too young. Profiled by America’s 
Promise, Laura remembers: “1 was determined to show 
adults youth are responsible, committed and 
compassionate. . .Friends and 1 completed a neighborhood 
mapping project to determine what needs we might be able 
to address. 
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National Survey Reveals Extensive Need for Training on 
Relative Caregiving 



By Kaja Snell 

Manager, National Center on Grandparents and Others Raising 
Children 

y building awareness about the National Family 
Caregiver Support Program (NFCSP) is critical for 
many Americans, particularly for grandparents and 
Other Relatives Raising Children. The NFCSP, which is 
funded and distributed throughout the 
states as part of the Older Americans . 

Act, provides services to caregivers 60 
years and over in almost every 
community across the country. NFCSP 
services include: information and 
referral; individual counseling, support 
groups and training; respite care and 
supplemental services like home 
modifications or legal services. Up to 
, 10% of the funds can be used to meet 
the needs of grandparents and other 
relatives raising children. 

In 2002 the Administration on Aging 
awarded the Generations United (GU) 

National Center on Grandparents and Other Relatives 
Raising Children one of eleven national innovative grants to 
support the implementation of the NFCSP across America. 
GUs first critical step was to sur\^ey service providers across 
the aging network to better understand what providers knew 
about the NFCSPs inclusion of grandparent caregivers and 
the resources available to caregivers in their community. 
Surveys were distributed to local Agencies on Aging (AAA), 
Native American Tribes, and primary health care centers. A 
modified version of the survey was also distributed to State 
Units on Aging (SUA) 

Survey results were used to determine the greatest 
training and technical assistance needs of the aging network 
in the area of grandparents and other relatives raising 
children. At the local level, the results of the survey indicated 
the need to foster greater awareness of the issues facing 
grandparent and other relative caregivers in general, and the 
means available to serve them through the NFCSP Fifty-five 
percent (55%) of the agencies responding reported 
providing some services to grandparents or other relatives 
raising childreri. The top two services provided were 
information to caregivers and assistance to caregivers. 
Seventy-eight (78%) of the agencies responding believed that 
rh^ would benefit from expert training regarding issues and 
pn i^"is for grandparents and other relatives raising children. 



The top training area that agencies felt they would benefit 
from was mental health issues in kinship care (54%). 

Survey results from State Units on Aging (SUA) echoed 
the local level respondents. While 73% of SUAs indicated 
that it is not a requirement in their state to use up to 10% of 
NFCSP funds for grandparents and other relatives raising 
children, 92% indicated that SUA providers would benefit 
from expert training, or knew of an agency that would. 

SUAs most often requested training on legal 
issues for caregivers, model respite programs, 
and training caregivers in general. 

Survey results indicate that the aging 
network has clearly expressed a need for 
information, education and training on issues 
and programs for grandparents raising children. 
Survey participants offered anecdotal responses 
on the challenges and barriers providers face in 
serving relative caregivers and reported difficulty 
in serving grandparents under the age of 60. 

One respondent wrote: ''Funding for grandparents 
under 60 is limited. Therefore, there are not many 
programs able to serve the younger grandparent 
population due to restrictions on using NFCSPfunds to only 
relatives 60 and over (resulting) in low utilization''. 

Generations United is using the survey results to more 
effectively tailor training and technical assistance provided to 
the aging network by GUs Center and GU’s National 
Network of Expert Trainers, a cadre of experts in the field of 
kinship caregiving available to educate audiences around the 
country. Based on the results of the survey, GU will make 
every effort to deploy these trainers to Federal Regions that 
are in need of training and assistance on the grandparent 
issue. GU continues to create tools and provide technical 
assistance to service providers. Publications currently being 
developed in response to the survey findings include a 
Provider Training Manual and a Fact Sheet entitled. 
Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children: Serving 
the Under 60 Population. 

GU’s Center works to increase the awareness of the 
special needs of grandparents, enabling providers to assist 
the greatest number of families possible. By increasing 
awareness throughout the aging network, and particularly 
from the local level, the benefits of the NFCSP can be 
utilized more effectively for grandparents and other relatives 
who find themselves providing care for relative children. 

.. For more information contact, Kaja Snell at 202-638-1263 
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Volunteer, Then Ask a Friend 



through our partnership with Senior Corps GU has 
placed our members’ volunteer opportunities on 
www.seniorcorps.org. Now Senior Corps has created 
a new campaign to further expand the number of senior 
volunteers across the country. Senior Corps’ “Ask a Friend” 
campaign asks persons age 55 and over to volunteer, then 
ask a friend to volunteer. The goal is to mobilize 100,000 
older volunteers to make a difference in the lives of your 
neighbors and strengthen their communities. 

They are also asking us, as their partner, to share this 
news with you and you to share it with others you think 
might be interested. Let’s help Senior Corps reach their 
100,000 person goal. Ask people you know to volunteer and 
ask others to do the same. Together, we can help those in 
need, strengthen our communities, and reach the Senior 
Corps goal. 

The message of the Ask a Friend campaign is easy: 

Step One: Volunteer! Many organizations need people 
like you and your friends. Find a cause that’s right for you — 
mentor a child, help local law enforcement or deliver meals 
to the homebound. Call 1-800-424-8867 to get started or 



PROGRAM UPDATE 

continued from page 1 



and the value of intergenerational relationships. 

Intel-generational programs are an increasingly popular 
way of sharing resources by bringing young and old together 
in mutually beneficial exchange. Over the last thirty-five 
years, hundreds and possibly thousands of intergenerational 
programs have cropped up in communities throughout the 
United States. These programs have proven particularly 
effective because they meet numerous needs of young, old, 
families, and communities. By incorporating proven guiding 
principles into your program design and implementation, 
you can avoid pitfalls in intergenerational programming and 
maximize the benefits of intergenerational actmties in your 
community for people of all ages. 

For more' information on GUs intergenerational program efforts, 
please visit www.gu.org or contact GU at (202) 638-1263 or 
gu@gu.org. 
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visit www.volunteerfriends.org to search opportunities 
online. 

Step Two: Ask a Friend! Share your volunteer spirit with 
your friends and neighbors. Refer them to 
www.seniorcorps.org, or just have them call 1-800-424- 
8867. Ask them to volunteer with you or to find a unique 
opportunity to use their own skills and interests. And, feel 
free to ask more than one friend, neighbor, or family 
member. 

Ask a Friend. Share Your Volunteer Spirit. 

Flelp us share our volunteer spirit with others in our 
community. Share the “ask a friend” message today 



Generations United Mission 

To improve the lives of children, youth, ond older people through 
intergenerational colloborotion, public policies, ond programs. 

Vision: 

A society that values oil generations. 

Core Beliefs: 

IVe believe the time has come for advocates for children, youth and older 
persons to work together to build ond support 0 common agenda. Each 
generation has unique strengths to help meet the needs of one another. 

Efforts to create more decent societies rest on the interdependence of 
generations - past, living, ond still to come. Further we believe: 

• Intergenerational collaboration will unite and improve our communities 

• Every person, younger and older, is a resource and adds value 

• Public policy should meet the needs of oil generations 

• Resources are more wisely used when they connect the generations rather than 
separate them 

• Discrimination in any form limits o person's potential to contribute to the 
development of their community 

• Crandparents and other relatives who step forward to raise children ore 
providing an invaluable service to their families and our country. 
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Generations United: Together 



Wood Working Wonders: Teaching At-Risk Students 
Through Non-Traditional Methods 



By Nancy Bangstad Fernandez, 

FGP/RSVP Intergenerational Coordinator, Portage County RSVP 
(Retired and Senior Volunteer Program) 

C harles Fernandez, age 80, knew from his years of 
experience teaching “at-risk” students and working 
at a local juvenile detention center, that the best way 
to reach “at-risk” youth before they wind up in a detention 
facility is through hands-on experiences. With the help of 
RSVP staff, he began volunteering with “at-risk” students at 
the local Alternative High School. Because he believes in the 
importance of reaching these students using non-traditional 
methods, he developed the Project Based Mentoring 
Program that teaches students basic woodworking skills 
using power tools. Charles worked with the school 
principal, administrative personnel, legal counsel, and 
building and grounds supervisors and was able to convince 
the school district to build a workshop in the Alternative 
High School. 

RSVP staff began recruiting other volunteers and 
provided ongoing coordination of the program. Soon, 
volunteers were recruiting friends to join them. Although the 
volunteers teach basic woodworking skills, the real goal of 
the program, is to develop 
in the students an interest 
in learning. The boys and 
girls are at the school 
because they have been 
unsuccessful at the 
traditional high school for 
a variety of reasons 
including drug and 
alcohol problems, teen 
pregnancy, truancy, abuse 
and neglect, poor self- 
esteem and attitude. Some 
have severe emotional and 
behavioral problems. By 
working with Charles and 
the other 14 RSVP 
volunteers in the 
workshop, they receive 
individualized attention 
from a caring role model. 

The teachers report 
unqualified success of the 



O 




program and now include it as part of the curriculum. 
Reluctant and wary of the program at first, students now 
can’t wait to get to the workshop. Recently, one emotionally 
disturbed boy who has very inappropriate behavior most of 
the time was very reticent to try any of the power tools. With 
the help of a volunteer’s gentle, guiding hand on his, the 
boy was encouraged to give it a try and they used the skill 
saw successfully. He was so excited and proud of this 
accomplishment that he said he couldn’t wait to go home 
and share the experience with his mother. He also asked the 
volunteer if it would be all right for him to think of him as 
his own grandfather. Another student who was estranged 
from his own father, became quite accomplished at 
woodworking and told a volunteer that he would now make 
an attempt to rekindle a relationship with his father because 
his father had a workshop in the garage. 

In April 2003 Charles was recognized for his mentoring 
accomplishments at a ceremony in Washington, D.C. where 
he was chosen for the National Association of Area Agencies 
on Aging /MetLife Foundation’s “Older Volunteers Enrich 
America ’’national award and received the “highest honor” 
award for the mentoring category. During his acceptance 
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RSVP volunteer teaches student at a local alternative high school 
basic woodworking as a part of the Project Based Mentohng 
Program. 



remarks, Charles proclaimed that he is only the tip of an 
iceberg of older volunteers who care and want to help youth. 
Older volunteers have the patience and wisdom to be 
wonderful role models and non-judgmental allies for the 
children. 

Recently RSVP learned that because of state budget cuts, 
state funding might be reduced or eliminated. In response, 
the students at the Alternative High School wrote letters of 
support of this program to their legislators. It was the first 
time any of the students became involved in the political 
process. One student wrote “Many of us wish school was 
more like the Woods Program, in that it is a hands on 
learning strategy program, rather (than) the conventional 
practices that we are used to. The RSVP mentors teach us 
how to make projects that we never realized we were 
capable of doing. This makes us feel that we are worth 
something. They truly care about us and that makes us feel 
wanted.” 

Fernandez adds: “In their daily lives, they (the students) 
don’t have the time or opportunity to form an adult family 
bond and we can give them that.” Another volunteer agrees 
“Its also that feeling of trust and communication because 
they understand what we re saying and they trust us.” 

For more information, contact Nancy Fernandez at 715-346- 
1401 or email bangstan@co.portage.wLus. 
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INNOVATION ACROSS THE AGES 

continued from page 13 

“Within weeks, I was visiting hardware stores to ask for 
supplies,” she continues. “We intended to assist seniors by 
painting their homes.” 

The version of that first encounter I heard is even richer; 
it offers more passion. Little Laura, barely four feet tall as a 
12-year-old, stands before the Volunteer Lady with a “Well, 
okay, Tm here!” attitude. She is told, “Come back when • 
you’re old enough to drive.” 

“I can’t drive,” concedes Miss Stubborn, “but I can ride.” 
The schoolgirl explains how she can “Jump from the car and 
deliver Meals-on-Wheels fast! That way we can serve meals 
quicker, and maybe we can reach more people.” 

Today, there are hundreds of teen jumpers (“We call 
them jumpers.”) riding with the county Meals-on-Wheels 
drivers. In addition, there’s a celebrated volunteer 
organization, the ManaTEENS Club (www.manateens.org) 
with some 12,000 members, ages 12-19. 




Laura mentohng to a Junior ManaTEEN 



“I’m the old lady,” says Laura Lockwood, proud founder 
of the organization characterized by America’s Promise as 
“the largest local youth-led volunteer initiative in the 
country.” Two quick facts: 82 percent of the county’s teenage 
population belongs to ManaTEENS; further, over 500 local 
organizations have been helped by the teen brigade. 

When she wears her Founder’s hat, Laura talks as a 
CEO: “I encourage youth to get involved by developing 
interesting, meaningful opportunities. . .” But, in chitchat, I 
discovered Laura-the-kid, and Laura, the lover-of-animals. 

continued on page 28 
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Generations United: Together 



Using Assisted Technology to Connect The Email 
Generation With the Greatest Generation 



By Jack York 

ICs Never! Late 

W hat does a carefree 9-year-old boy in Denver 
have in common with a remarkable 109-year- 
old blind resident at a Denver nursing home? If 
you ask either one of them, a lot! Nathan York, born in 
1994, has a best friend, Mamie Legg, who was born in 
1894. They both think 100 years difference in age is no 
excuse not to stay in touch, and they are proud to say that 
technology has helped make it happen. 

Much has been documented about the problems 
associated with a technological digital divide. The problems 
can be real in terms of many children lacking access to 
computer technology. The flip side to this, as Nathan and 
Mamie can attest to, is the remarkable opportunities for 
connectivity that can occur with creative uses of adaptive 
technology motivated older adults, and help from family 
members or staff at communities where the older adults live. 

Our company “Its Never 2 Late”, sets up adaptive 
technology programs in older adult communities. We are , 
seeing more and more intergenerational activities take place 
in the communities that invest in technology. The most 
tangible intergenerational benefit of technology is the 
connection provided by email, where generations separated 
by thousands of miles can be 
connected by a simple mouse 
click. “There is a tremendous 
amount of fear associated with 
an older adults first experience 
with technology”, explains 
Troy Dunning, activity director 
at the Christian Li\4ng 
Campus in Denver where 
Mamie resides. “The program 
we have set up involves the 
family from day one. We Ve 
set it up so that the first time a 
resident logs onto the 
computer, we have 3 or 4 
emails from family members 
waiting. That thought of ‘Why 
am 1 doing this? quickly 
moves into ‘How do I do this?” 

There are other tangible 

O 
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benefits to having technology available for older adults. 
Donna Gruis, activity director at a Good Samaritan 
community in Ft. Collins, Colorado, has found the 
computer to be a good reason for family members and 
volunteers to visit the nursing home. “We have kids come in 
to visit their grandparents all of the time, and having a state 
of the art computer system available for them to use with 
their loved ones is a great experience,” she says. “Often 
times kids are not excited about coming to visit, but showing 
their grandparents unique web sites, helping them with 
email, showing off their technology prowess - those are 
things that can make the visit positive for both sides. The 
elders don’t always understand what the kids are talking 
about - but they are glad they are there to visit!” 

Many activities that independent adults take for granted 
can become excellent opportunities for intergenerational 
activities. Mary Grace Smigiel, administrator at the Christian 
Living Campus explains, “1 realized how powerful the 
computer program was for the residents and their families 
just last year. One of our residents was with her 
granddaughter in the computer room late at night, and 
under the eerie greenish glow of the computer screen, they 
were shopping on line and picking out sweaters for the 
resident’s daughter. The granddaughter told me afterward it 




Nathan York (far light) and bestfiiend Mamie Legg (109 years) stay in touch through adaptive 
computer technology. Also shown are Nathans siblings, Penin and JP 
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Cathenne Deanes, graduate of Its Never 2 Late with her E-pal. 



was the first time her grandmother had been able to actually 
pick something out for her daughter in years, and the 
experience delighted them all.” 

So many fascinating memories of older adults lives are 
buried within the Internet, and kids are the perfect 
excavators. The websites of military groups for Veterans, the 
online newspaper from an older adults home town, 
museums that used to be visited as a child, radio stations 
that used to be listened to, finding school alumni, etc., etc. 
The opportunities are endless, and the excitement generated 
by the findings can lead to impromptu conversations 
between generations. Technology improvements are also 
leading to new activities. The ease of converting old 
photographs into a digital format, and building simple 
websites highlighting the lives of older adults are the kind of 
activities that also unite generations. The kids have fun 
building the content; the elders are amazed at seeing their 
life stories come alive on line. 

It is true that technology can create barriers if not 
carefully cultivated. However, it can break down barriers 
when intergenerational creativity is allowed to flourish. As 
Mamie and Nathan can attest to, computers can bring 
together a century worth of experiences in a positive way. 

ILs Never! Late (www.lN2Lcom) is a Colorado company 100% 
dedicated to connecting older adults and caregivers with 
technology. If you would like more information about 
intergenerational activities they have set up, call Jack York at 
303-806-0797 or email jyork@lN2L com 



Proceeds from 
Intergenerational Book 
Donated to Generations 
United 




nspired by the mission and work of Generations 
United, author Karen Braun will be donating part of the 
proceeds from her book, The Wisdom of Oma, to 
support Generations United’s efforts. Karen Braun never 
realized she would become an author of her grandmother’s 
wisdom until she held her grandma’s hands in her final 
moments. The result of Braun’s reflections is an inspiring 
book entitled The Wisdom of Oma, which already sold out 
of it’s first print run and is experiencing an international 



launch. 

The Wisdom of Oma shares twenty-three gifts of wisdom 
gathered through an inspiring intergenerational relationship. ' 
Braun demonstrates that the ability to rise to our fullest 
potential exists innately within each one of us. Sharing the 
truth that freedom exists in recognizing our own unique 
gifts, Braun challenges the reader to bask in the beauty of his 
or her own inner light. By donating part of the proceeds to 
Generations United, this book will help promote the 
continued growth of intergenerational relationships through 
both education and financial support. 

You can purchase an autographed copy of The Wisdom of 
Oma online at www.innervoice.ca or by calling 1-800-287- 
8610. It is also available on www.amazon.com and at Barnes 
&r Noble. 
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Generations United: Together 



Learning the Patience of Parenting From Generation to 
Generation: An Interview with Carol Moore 



A TWO-PART SERIES 
By Kaja Snell 

Managet; The National Center on Grandparents and Other 
Relatives Raising Children 

Part One 

M oving through the door at a patient graceful pace, 
Carol Moore greets me as she arrives for the 
.evening’s KinNET Support Group 
meeting with a smile. She is wrapped in a 
colorful fleece and carrying a book-bag in 
each hand. With her are her 10-year-old 
granddaughter and her great- 
granddaughter, similar in age. The 
children nod politely, mumbling, “hello,” 
before running into the children’s 
recreation room to play while caregivers 
meet and talk together across the hall. 

Immediately, Carol strikes me as a 
strong dignified woman, approachable 
enough to learn from and yearning to share 
her story In a small crowded office at the 
National Center for Children and Families, 
a KinNET Project Site in Washington DC, 
we pull chairs together around the filing 
cabinets and boxes of flyers and children’s 
projects. Carol is quiet and patient as I 
eagerly thank her for talking with me. 1 am 
anxious to learn about Carol’s family, and 
understand not only her role as a “family 
caregiver,” but also why she is able to care 
for generations of children seemingly with 
such ease and grace. 

As we begin, Carol reveals to me that she is a 62-year- 
old mother of seven, grandmother of 18 and great 
grandmother of nine (with one on the way) As Carol 
explains her family tree, it is clear that the traditional lines 
from one generation to the next are only suggestions of 
traditional family roles and relationships. In fact the 
individuals in Carol’s family function together in various 
roles, secure in the knowledge that family is there when 
needed. It seems that the idea that “family cares first” has 
been central to Carol’s family for generations. 

Her father, from Ashville, NC, married her mother, from 
Marbole, MD, and built the bedrock of the family in 
Washington DC, local to the region ever since. Carol says 
o’ 5, “seven brothers and two sisters. . . living.” Originally 



there had been fourteen of them. However, even as a child 
Carol remembers, there were other children that came to live 
with the family - filling the home to capacity but never, 
feeling unwelcome. Carol’s parents even permanently 
adopted a neighbor child, and periodically housed others. 

Carol became a mother when she was fifteen years old. 
She became a grandmother for the first time when she was 
thirty-one. Although Carol had seven children of her own, 
her conversation is littered with references to children and 




Carol Moore with her grandchild and great-grandchild. 



teens that for a time being - every so often - found 
themselves living with Carol and her children as was 
needed. Even with her seven, she says she almost adopted 
one other child, who ultimately wound up living with her 
for a year. 

She is a woman with a deep sense of family, duty and 
love. Now, a great grandmother, she is beginning all over 
again. After generations of informal caregiving, Carol has 
legal custody of her ten-year-old great-granddaughter, and is 
helping with homework and doctor’s appointments, 
ensuring that this child is given a fair shot, and that she 
knows her family of origin. It began late one night. Carol 
was visited by police and asked to take responsibility for her 
great-granddaughter who had unfortunately been left alone. 
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Lovingly, Carol stepped in. She realizes that it is essential to 
care for the family’s children in need. Carol is filled with 
faith and hope that she is also helping the child’s mother, 
Carol’s adult granddaughter. Carol cared for her 
granddaughter too, when she had this baby ten years ago, 
and was only a baby herself. The young mother and child 
lived with Carol, and now the adult granddaughter struggles 
at being a parent. She is unable to provide the care her child 
needs right now, and Carol hopes that by helping to raise her 
great-granddaughter, her granddaughter will be able to one 
day make it through life’s twists and turns that have made it 
hard for her to be a healthy and constant parent. 

Regularly working, and often volunteering, over a 
lifetime Carol has served her family and community, which 
not only fills her time but her soul. Making sure others, 
family or community, are clothed and fed is a theme 
constant throughout Carols work and volunteer history. 

Even now she shares her newest volunteer interest with 
“SOME,” (So Others May Eat), where she will help deliver 
fresh foods to families. 

Carol is able to offer her best to those she cares for, 
because she takes the time to seek respite for herself. As a 
lifetime caregiver she says with conviction, not apology, “1 
run in the street just like the young girls do.” Carol loves to 



canvas the flea markets, and goes out with her friends to 
restaurants and a movie from time to time. She knows that 
taking time to visit and share stories with her good friend 
Evelyn, who also has great-grands, is good for her. 

One of her granddaughters remains in foster care today 
and she counts this as her greatest personal regret.' Against, 
all odds, and against the system, Carol spoke of her fight for 
this other grandchild in foster care. In a recent courtroom • 
experience she pleaded with the judge to understand that 
she wants any of her grandchildren that need a family to-be 
with her. “This courtroom couldn’t even hold my family!” 
she said. Her family, and her level of commitment to all of 
them, is physically and conceptually beyond what legal 
systems have decided she is capable of. Carol explains, 
“What 1 do for one, 1 can do for the other, even if 1 have to 
put in bunk-beds .... 1 am most proud of the fact that 1 
kept one grandchild out of foster care.” 

Carol Moore is a kinship caregiver in Washington, D.C., raising 
her children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren. In Part 2 
of this two part series, Carol relates the benefits of her 
participation in the Generations United KinNET Project, which is 
establishing a national network of support groups for kinship 
caregivers across the United States. 




September 



U continues to 
promote the 
intergenerational 
message through 
presentations, workshops 
and speeches throughout 
the country. Information 
about upcoming events is 
listed below. 

August 

21-22 

Philanthropy Across 
Generations, The Center on 
Philanthropy, Indiana 
University, LA, Donna Butts 



O 




12 

Central Illinois Agency on 
Aging’s Annual Meeting 
Peoria, IL 
Donna Butts 

22 

Administration on Aging 
Conference , 

Orlando, Florida 
National Family Caregiver 
Support Program 
Donna Butts 

23-25 

Communities for All Ages 
Conferences, Phoenix, 
Prescott, and Tuscon, AZ 
Donna Butts, Nancy 
Henkin 




October 

6 

Minnesota Kinship 
Caregivers Association 
statewide conference 
Saint Paul, MN 
Opening Keynote 
Donna Butts 

15-18 

Generations United’s 
International Conference 

24 

Foster Grandparent 
Program Celebration 
Luncheon 
Petersburg, FL 
Donna Butts 



November 

5-8 

National Association for the 
Education of Young 
Children Conference, 
“Intergenerational Shared 
Sites: how to enhance 
service for children, build 
community support, and 
connect generations,” Jaia 
Peterson and Caroline 
Crocoll. 

If you would like to schedule 
someone from Generations 
United to address your 
conference or event, call 202- 
638-1263 or email 
gu@gu.org. 
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Generations United: Together 



GU Welcomes New Board Member 



MARK K. SHRIVER, 

Vice President and Managing 
Director of U.S. Programs 
FOR Save the Children 

Mark Shriver, the Vice President 
and Managing Director of U.S. 
Programs for Save the Children, has 
been an advocate for vulnerable 
children and families for more than 
sixteen years, including serving 
eight years as an elected official His unique experiences 
include: creating and leading community organizations, 
working in the private sector, and serving as a state legislator. 

Before joining Save The Children, Shriver served two 
four-year terms as a member of the Maryland House of 
Delegates. Among his many leadership roles as an elected 
official, Shriver served as Maryland’s first-ever Chair of the 
Joint Committee on Children, Youth and Families and was a 
strong advocate for after-school programs. 

Before being elected, Shriver created and was Executive 

GU Welcomes New Staff ’y,. 



Director of the Choice Program which serves at-risk youth 
through intensive, community-based counseling and job 
training services. A public/private partnership. The Choice 
Program has been expanded to include The Choice Jobs 
Program and The Choice Middle School Program, and been 
replicated nationwide. Described by columnist George E 
Will as a “low-budget, high-energy labor intensive, cost- 
effective program,” The Choice Program has been featured in 
The Washington Post, Time magazine and other national 
publications. 

Shriver has written widely about effective public/private 
partnerships and youth programs. In 1998, the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce named Shriver as a winner of their 
most prestigious national award: one of the nation’s Ten 
Outstanding Young Americans. In 2000, Shriver was 
appointed by President Clinton to serve on the President’s 
Commission on Mental Retardation. 

Mark graduated from The College of Holy Cross and 
received a Masters degree in Public Administration from 
Harvard University. Mark and his wife, Jeanne, are the proud 
parents of two children. 




Andre J. Baldwin 



^he latest addition to our 
staff, Andre Baldwin, 

JsL serves as the Program 
Assistant for Generations 
United. His responsibilities 
include managing GU’s online 
program database, assisting 
with the organization’s website, 
responding to requests for 
program information, and 
maintaining GUs library. 

Additional responsibilities include assisting with GU 
conferences and training events. 

Andre comes to GU after serving with the U.S. Census 
Advisory Committee Office where he assisted with the 
planning and development of Advisory Committee 







meetings, and maintained the office’s website. Prior to that, 
he worked as a legislative aide for a county commissioner in 
Michigan, where he assisted constituents in resolving issues 
and briefed stakeholders on the status of county projects. 

Andre feels fortunate to have worked in positions where 
he has been able to assist the public by providing beneficial 
information and resolving issues, and is pleased that he will 
be able to do the same in his capacity at GU. Andre is 
particularly excited about GU’s unique mission of promoting 
intergenerational programs and public policies, because he 
personally knows the benefits of intergenerational 
relationships, having been raised in part by a grandmother, 
sixty-three years his senior. 

Andre is a graduate of Columbia Union College, with 
Bachelor of Science degrees in Business Administration and 
Organizational Management. 
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Book Review- 

LEGACY WORKS: Transforming Memory into Visual Art 



Review Comments from Gladys Padro-Soler, MPA, 

Chaplain Intern, North General Hospital 
New York City 

Legacy Works: Transforming Memory into Visual Art 
provides its readers with the ABC’s of how to design and 
implement a successful visual arts program for elders at 
various life stages. A program of the National Center for 
Creative Aging/Elders Share the Arts, Legacy Works trains 
helpers to conduct life history exercises with elders, and 
recreate these life histories into beautiful works of art. 
Through the use of this manual, the reader learns a detailed, 
but not difficult, process of engaging the institution, the 
elder, and the helper into a collaboration which slowly 
transforms the minds and souls of all those involved. 

Legacy Works began to take form in early 1996 when 
Susan Perlstein, founder of Elders Share the Arts, and 1 met 
to plan a program where teenagers would visit elders who 
were confined to their homes. Susan and 1 laid out our 
dreams for this program. We both knew what we wanted to 
achieve, we both knew the population, and intuitively we 
knew that we were planning what could be a model for 
many other programs. 

Our project was funded and in the fall, staff and youth 
were selected for the program. Susan exquisitely handled 
the training and 1 was mesmerized. At each session the 
teenagers were learning how to work with the elderly, their 
self-esteem soaring. By the end of the first year, we had the 



makings of a manual that incorporates recommendations 
from youth and elders adding dimensions and vitality that 
we could not have foreseen when we first planned the 
program. From this joint venture and the creative spirits of 
our younger and older artists. Legacy Works was bom. 

Legacy Works is an easy-to-use, step-by-step manual that 
will provide you and/or your staff with all you need to know 
about organizing a group, conducting training, staging an 
exhibit, and documenting and evaluating your program. 
Legacy Works includes almost everything you can think of 
that is necessary to get your program off the ground, such as 
nine wonderful and simple sample art projects that can be 
adapted in numerous ways. The manual does not include a 
budget for the program or recommendations for where to 
seek funding. However the National Center for Creative 
Aging/Elders Share the Arts are excellent resources for 
guidance in this area. 

In short. Legacy Works; Transforming Memory into Visual 
Art is everything 1 wished for back in 1996 when 1 sat in 
Susan’s trainings. It puts all her experience in your hands so 
that you can apply it in any setting that is dedicated to 
enriching the lives of an elderly -population. Prepare yourself 
for the transformation of your service population, your 
institution, and yes — you yourself will be transformed! 

For more information call 7-8-398-3870 or email 
ncca@creativeaging.works. 




Intergeneration 

Day 

OCTOBER 5, 2003 



Culminating Intergeneration Activities Week 



O 
FRK 



For more information visit www.intergenerationday.org or call 

719 - 282-8190 
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The National Runaway Switchboard: 
Volunteers of All Ages Making a Difference 




By Karen Moglia 

Communications Coordinator, The National Runaway Switchboard 

N ational Runaway Switchboard (NRS) volunteer 

Anne Goldstein was honored as 2003 Volunteer of 
the Year by the National Network for Youth 
(NN4Y) at their annual symposium in Washington D.C. in 
February. 

“Anne has made a 
significant contribution to 
both NRS and the 
community throughout 
the eight years she’s been 
with us,” said Maureen 
Blaha, NRS’ executive 
director. “Having 
dedicated over 600 hours 
of service answering calls 
from families and youth, 
she is very deserving of 
the award.” 

Anne contributes 
much of her success as an 
NRS volunteer to the Call 
Center’s truly collaborative 
environment and the 
diversity of the volunteer 
team. According to Anne, 
because the common goal 
is to provide callers with 

support and information to get them connected with local 
resources, volunteers are eager to work together, and they 
recognize the value of listening to and learning from each 
other. 

“1 especially enjoy listening to the younger volunteers 
when they are talking with youth,” Anne confides. “I 
recognize that they are coming from a different place — 
connecting with youth in a different way — and I will often 
reiterate things I hear them say on my own calls. 1 hope that 
they, too, find it helpful to listen to me talk with parents, as I 
am a parent.” 

Anne came to NRS with over forty years of experience as 
a teacher, mother, and volunteer, all of which helped her 
' O ne a compassionate and empathetic listener. For many 



callers, adults and youth alike, a call to the NRS hotline is 
the first time they have ever discussed their issues with 
someone who listens in a non-judgmental way. The NRS 
Call Center is filled with volunteers of all ages and 
backgrounds who do just that. 

Morgan Black, an NRS youth volunteer, agrees with 
Anne about the strength of a collaborative Call Center 

environment. “Hearing the 
perspective and ideas of 
someone more experienced, 
like NRS senior volunteers, 
helps me find broader 
solutions with our callers. 
There have been many times 
when a senior volunteer has 
provided me with options or 
a plan that the caller and 1 
just hadn’t considered.” 
There is a place in the 
NRS Call Center for any 
individual who cares about 
. youth and families. “Our 
callers need someone who 
can relate to them, listen to 
them and help them explore 
their options,” explains 

Anne Goldstein (right) received the 2003 Volunteer of the Year Award from volunteer 

The National Network for Youth Shown with student intern, Alma Molino. ^is or her own 

experiences to the job and 

to the team. That diversity is part of the reason our Call 
Center is so successful.” 

The National Runaway Switchboard, established in 
1971, serves as the federally-designated national 
communication system for homeless and runaway youth 
and families in crisis. NRS’ mission is to facilitate 
relationships that ensure youth and families have access to 
resources in their communities. With the support of over 
100 volunteers who handled over 119,000 calls last year, 
NRS provides crisis intervention, education and prevention 
services to yputh, families and community members 
throughout the country 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. The 
NRS Crisis Hotline: 800-621-4000. www.nrscrisisline.org 
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Become a Generations United Member Today 



G enerations United is the only national 

membership organization focused solely on 
promoting intergenerational pplicies, strategies 
and [jrograms. Members support the work of GU and 
can provide direct input into GU’s priorities. . ‘ 

Membership benefits include: 

• annual'subscription to Together, 6U's quarterly newsletter 
• conference and educational event discounts 
• public policy alerts and briefings 
• access to our national program profile database 
• linkage to CD's web page 
• discounts on 6U publications 
• and much morel 

Join Generations United today to support and strengthen the 
intergenerational movement nationally and in Washington, 
DC. If you have any questions, please contact us at 202-638- 
1263. 

Please make check payable to Generations United, and return 
to; Generations United, 122 C Street, N.W,, Suite 820, 
Washington, be 2Q001-2109 



^ aH.. r 

; V .» « P 

^ I 

Membership Application: 

Name: . . . - ^ 

Title: - TT - 

Organization: . , . ,.,..1^ 

Address: .‘ ....... ■ 

City/State/Zip: ^ 

Phone: ^ 

Fax: - - — — — — 

E-mail Address; . , ^ 

Dues are paid on a yearly basis: 

□ Individual membership-$50 

□ Individual' sustaining-$100* : ' 

□ Student or Retiree membership-$25^ 

□ Organizational membership-Based on a sliding scale. 
Contact GU directly for more information before sending 
inform. 

* Contributions above the basic membership fee support the ’ 
work of Generations United and are tax deductible to the . 
extent allowed by law 




Journal of Intergenerational 
Relationships: programs, policy 
and research 



Sally Newman Ph.d, Editor 

T he Journal of Intergenerational Relationships: Program, Policy, and Research is the only 
international journal focusing exclusively on the intergenerational field from a practical, 
theoretical, and social policy perspective. The journal is a unique and comprehensive 
resource that will help you enhance your professional development and effectiveness. 



The journal will be published both in print format and electronically. For more information about the 
journal and how to subscribe visit the journal's Web site at http://jir.ucsur.pitt.edu or call 4 1 2-648- 
7155 



ERIC 
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Generations United: Together 




Connecting 
Generations... 
Strengthening 
Communities 
provides detailed 
information to take 
organizations through the 
steps involved in designing, 
implementing, and 
maintaining 

intergenerational programs. 
The manual is accompanied 
by a CD-Rom Toolbox that 
includes blank forms to use 
in programs, evaluations, 
planning activities and 
sample training agendas. To 
order call: Temple Center 
for Intergenerational 
Learning at 215-204-6970 

Journal of 
: Intergenerational 
Relationships: 
Programs, Policy, and 
Research, this journal 
focuses exclusively on the 
intergenerational field from 
a practical, theoretical, and 
social policy perspective. To 
order \asit: 

www.HaworthPress.com 

High Schools of the 
Millennium: Report of 
THE Workgroup, 
proposes a new vision of 
high school, one that uses ‘ 
all the resources of the 
community, including adult 
mentors and role models, 

® :ate smaller learning 




environments. To order 
visit: www.aypf.org 

Grandparenting: 
Enriching Lives - An 
Essential Guide for 
Today’s Grandparents, 
provides guidance and 
ideas, through a video 
based format, for making 
the most out of the ■ 
invaluable 

grandparent/parent/child 
relationship. To order visit: 
www.familysupportamerica. 
,org. , 

Listening to Birth 
Families: Forming 
Kinship Groups, a video 
that illustrates how to 
create kinship groups to 
support families during 
times of crisis. To order 
visit: 

www.sociallearning.com. 

Casa de los Babys, 

The latest film from 
independent writer/director 
John Sayles, is an insightful 
film about adoption, 
women and friendship. The 
film captures six American 
women on the verge of 
adopting a baby in a foreign 
country, while exploring the 
complex personal, 
emotional and political 
ramifications of adoption. 
Casa de los Babys will be in 
theaters early this fall. For 



more information,- go to 
www.ifcfilms.com. 

Grandparenting, a video 
program that employs a 
research-based model that 
gives grandparents proven, 
practical strategies to assist 
them in dealing with the 
many challenges of raising 
their grandchildren. To 
order visit: 

www.socialleaming.com. 



To Grandma’s House, 
We. . .Stay: When You 
Have To Stop Spoiling 
Your Grandchildren 
AND Start Raising 
Them, 

a guide that offers practical 
solutions to real-life 
problems that families face 
when traditional roles and 
relationships are redefined. 
To order visit: 
www.activeparenting.com. 



Cultivating Common Ground 

A HARVEST OF STORIES FROM 
WiLMORE Community Garden 



Edited by Don Boekelheide 

Cultivating Common 
Ground features the 
stories of eleven senior 
citizen community 
gardeners from 
Wilmore, an inner-city 
Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

neighborhood. During 
the course of a year, 
nine Wilmore 
teenagers worked to 
gather and document 
the oral histories and 
garden wisdom of 
their elders. The teens 
worked in the garden, conducted interviews and took 
pictures of the seniors at home and in the garden. This book 
is their shared harvest - a bumper crop of unforgettable tales 
about growing up in the Caroline Piedmont, along with the 
priceless nuggets of garden know-how and delicious recipes" 
for garden fresh vegetables. A special resource section lists 
organizations helpful to those interested in organizing 
similar projects. 

To order call 704-491-5646 or emailm 
June@cuUivalingconirnonground.org. 
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Metamorphosis: Caring for a Generation in Transition 



^ om Willits, under the heading 
of Metamorphosis, has created 
an interactive presentation 
titled Exploring New Ways Of Caring 
For A Generation In Transition. He 
identifies ways for baby boomers and 
beyond to positively care for and 
affect their own lives, and those of 
others in their community as they 
experience their “third age”. 

Performing four of his original songs 
as a catalyst, Tom speaks of the 
challenges of transition from a work 
or lifestyle situation to a new 
direction, while helping to bring into 
focus life-long interests or talents. 

This includes an emphasis on 
bringing the considerable life 
experience of this age group to 
younger generations in the form of 
varied mentoring programs. 

Tom likens this experience to life’s 
“songs” and the importance of teaching these songs to those 
in the younger generations. Each of the four songs he 
performs introduces a fifteen minute speaking segment 
focusing on the creative voice in everyone and how that 
voice can speak to clarify the different aspects of their 
changing lives. The segments are titled. Planning For The 
Day of Transition, Transition To Different Work and Lifestyle 
Patterns, Family Dynamic Changes, and Grace In Experience. 
The presentation, with questions and answers, is ninety 
minutes in length. 

“I recently did a presentation for the Massachusetts 
Intergenerational Network and an audience with a member 
of every decade represented through age ninety. I was 
particularly taken by the younger members of the audience 
and their poignant comments and questions. The youngest 
(nine years old) spoke of the fun she had working with her 
group leader, a dynamic, seventy year old woman, and how 
much she had learned from someone older than her 
grandmother. The group leader spoke of the youth and 
vitality and exciting perspective her young group members 
brought her. They both spoke of how much they loved just 
being together on a weekly basis to plant a community 







Tom Willits, singe r/songw rite r performs one of his segments on 
transitions in aging and the value of all generations. 



garden.” 

Recording hit songs and 
performing for thousands 
sharing the stage with Billy 
Joel, Aerosmith, The Mamas 
and the Papas, Tom Rush, 
Peter, Paul and Mary, Jonathan 
Edwards, Lucy Kaplansky and 
before his own audiences, Tom 
has excited audiences for thirty 
years. Tom has also 
established, as owner/operator, 
four entertainment related 
companies, which focused on 
music and film endeavors, 
including the management of 
other music artist’s careers 
(Debbie Gibson) and in a 
separate venture, owning 
movie theaters. He is a trustee 
of a family foundation. 



For more information or to schedule a performance visit 
www.tomwillits.com or call 413-584-0682. 



International Scholarship 
Fund 

G U is pleased to announce the creation of a special 
fund to bring international participants to the 
Generations United and International 
Consortium for Intergenerational Programmes (ICIP) 
Biennial International Conferences. Your support is 
needed. Practitioners from many countries are developing 
innovative intergenerational initiatives, but have limited 
resources for international travel. Their participation would 
both enrich these meetings and further the growth of 
intergenerational programs in their countries. To make a 
contribution to this important fund, please contact GU at 
www.gu.org or 202-638-1263. 
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Ge.\'ERATIONS L-MTED ^>>y Waake 



Board of 
Directors 

Chair 
John Rather 

Director of Policy and Slraleg)^ 
AARP 

Vice-Chair 

Lawrence McAndrCM'S 
President 

National Association of Children’s 
Hospitals & Related Institutions 

Secretary 
Mary Lee Allen 
Director, Child Welfare and 
Mental Health 
Children’s Defense Fund 

Treasurer 
J cmies- Firman 
President 

National Council on the Aging 

Board Members 

Shay Bilchik 

President and CEO 

Child Welfare League of America 

Deborah Derby 

Senior Vice President, Human 

Resources 

Toys “R” Us 

Robert Dugger 

Managing Director 

Tudor Investment Corporation 

Marc F/ieedman - 

President 

Cmc Ventures 

Patrick Gaston 

Executive Director, Strategic 
Alliances 

Verizon Communications 

Robert Goodwin 
President 

Points of'Light Foundation 

Charles VV. Gould . 

President and CEO 
Volunteers of America 

Ir\' Katz 

Executive Director 
The National Assembly 
of Health and Human Service 
Organizations 

Michael Marcus 

Senior Program Officer for Basic 

Human Services 

The Chicago Community Trust 



o 




Executive Director 
National Association of 
Counties 

Virginia L Mason 
Execuriv'e Director 
Family Support America 

Mark Shiver 

Vice President, Managing Director 
Save The Children 

William L Minnix ’ 

President 

American Association of Homes and 
Services for the Aging 

Maty Ann Van Chef 
Vice President 

The Brookdale Foundation Group 

Judith Vredenburgh 
Director /CEO 

Big Brothefs/Big Sisters of America 

Special Advisors 
Robert Blaneato 
Partner 

Matz, Blaneato, iSa: Associates 

Cathenne Milton 
President 

Friends of the Children 

Staff: 

Donna M. Butts 
Executive Director 

Andre Baldwin “ ■ ' 

Program Assistant 

Ana Beltran > ' 

Special Advisor 

Caroline Crocoll 
Program Director 

Cara Goldstein 

Coordinator, National Center on 
Grandparents and Other Relatives 
Raising Children 

Terence Kane 
Public Policy Assistant 

Doug Lent 

Membership Assistant 

Florence Mitchell 
Office Assistant 

Jaia Peterson 
Public Policy Director 
Newsletter Editor 

Kaja Snell 

Manager, National Center on 
Grandparents and Other relatives 
Raising Children 

Eboni Speight 
Office/Grants Manager 

Sheri Steinig 

Special Projects Director 



INNOVATION ACROSS THE AGES 

continued from page 17 

My anecdote dates to 1996, when following a tornado Laura 
is checking on damage to homes. 

“There was, this little gentleman,” she begins. “He was 
just sitting in his wheelchair. In his lap was a fat dachshund. 

■ The dog’s name was Roxy, as in Roxy the Doxy.” 

The man explained he was in his 80’s, lived alone with 
Roxy and, “We don’t get many visitors.” Laura found there 
were no locks on the doors, that light bulbs burned out and 
weren’t replaced and, being the dog aficionado, she noted 
the dachshund sorely needed exercise. 

From this single, random visit the Home Safety for 
Seniors program was begun. It took Laura, and team, three 
years but today the safety net is fully operational — and is 
being duplicated in 26 other communities. As Laura points 
out, trained teams G^oth adult and youth volunteers) 
examine the homes, asking: do we need a smoke alarm? Fire 
extinguisher? Bathtub rails? Anti-skid mats? 

Finally, this measure of Manatee County’s queen of teens 
(U.S. News & World Report made Laura the cover girl for 
the April 13, 2000 issue.): the octogenarian gentleman today 
is in a nursing home, slowly surrendering to Alzheimer’s 
disease. Every two weeks, Ms. Lockwood comes calling, 
escorted by Roxy, who now lives happily beside Laura’s pet, 
a 200-pound bloodhound. 

The nursing home resident “doesn’t always know me,” 
says Laura. However, “he always knows Roxy.” 

Laura Lockwood, school girl, got only passing grades. 
Beyond the school walls, where human nature is the 
principal course of study, Laura Lockwood, the woman, 
excels. 

For more information on the ManaTEEN program call 941-761- 
3207 or visit www.manateen.org 
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August 

21-22 

The Center on Philanthropy 
at Indiana University’s 16th 
Annual Symposium, “Taking 
Fundraising Seriously: 
Philanthropy Across 
Generations,” Indianapolis, 
IN. For more information 
visit 

WWW. philanthropy iupui . edu . 

28-30 

International Institute for 
Restorative Practices’ 4th 
International Conference, 
“Building a Global Alliance,” 
Veldhoven, Netherlands. For 
more information visit 
www.iirp.org. 

September 

4-6 

Institute for Family-Centered 
Cares 1st International 
Conference on Family- 
Centered Care, “Advancing 
the Quality of Health Care in 
the 21st Century,” Boston, 
MA. For more information 
visit 

WWW. family centeredcare . org. 

October 

5 

Intergeneration Day, For 
more information visit 
WWW. in te rgene rationday. org . 

15-18 

Generations United’s 12th 
International Conference, 
“Uniting Generations to Build 
a Better World,” Old Town 
Alexandria, VA. For more 
information visit 
"j~".GU,org. 




15-17 

National Investment Center’s 
13th Annual Conference, 
Washington, DC. For more 
information visit 
www.NIC.org. 

18-21 

National Citizens Coalition 
for Nursing Home Reform 
28th Annual Meeting “Elder 
Justice: Shaping Policy, Saving 
Lives,” Arlington, VA. For 
more information visit 
http://nursinghomesaction.org 

23-25 

SearchTnstitute’s 2003 
Healthy Communities, 
Healthy Youth Conference, 
San Jose, CA. For more 
information visit www. 
search-institute . org 
26-29 

American Association of 
Homes and Services for the 
Aging Meeting and 
Exposition, Denver, CO. For 
more information visit 
www.aahsa.org. 

November 

2-4 

Independent Sector’s Annual 
Conference, “Uncommon 
Visions for the Common 
Good,” San Francisco, CA. 
For more information visit 
www.IndependentSector.org 

5-8 

National Association for the 
Education of Young 
Children’s Annual 
Conference, Chicago IL. For 
more information visit 
www.naeyc.org. 



7-8 

Children’s Rights Councils 
14th National Conference, 
“Effecting Positive Outcomes 
for Children,” Hanover, MD. 
For more information visit 
www.gocrc.com. 

21-25 

Gerontological Society of 
America, 56th Annual 
Scientific Meeting, San Diego, 
CA. For more information 
visit www.geron.org 



December 

4-6 

American Society on 
Aging’s International 
Conference on Aging, 
Disability and 
Independence, ' 
Washington, DC. For more 
information visit 
www.asaging.org 



WEDNESDAY IN WASHINGTON"' GRANDRALLY 



More than 2.4 million grandparents and other relatives are raising 
children whose parents cannot care for them. These grandparents 
and other relatives are keeping families together and serving as a 
safety net to keep children out of the formal foster care system. 




TO LEAVE NO CHILD BEHIND*^ 



for 



Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children 



October 15, 2003 



West Grassy Front of the United States Capitol 
Washington, DC 



Join other caregivers from across the country to gain 
recognition and support for the children you are 
raising from your Members of Congress. 



For Information About the Grandrally 

Call 202 662 3656 
or e-mail: grandrally@childrensdefense.org 
or log on to Children's Defense Fund web site at 
www.childrensdefense.org 



Children's Defense Fund 



AARP ^ 

Child Welfare League CWkA 
ofAmerica 

Generations United >1® 



National Committee of 
Grandparents for 
Children's Rights 



We<Snes(Uy in Washington*' and Leava No Child Behind* are 
reglsteted (rademariia ol the Children's Defense Fund. 
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Generations United: Together 



Generations United Book Order Form 

Title Cost Quantity 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 

'ir Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children: $7.00 

Support in the Workplace 

'ir Behind the Scenes: Stories from Generations United's 

First Intergenerational Photography Contest $5.00 

'ir Reaching Across the Ages: An Action Agenda to Strengthen 

Communities Through Intergenerational Shared Sites and Resources $10.00 

■jir Kinship Core Annotated Bibliography $5.00 



Strengthening the Social Compact: An Intergenerational Strategy $5.00 

Young and Old Serving Together: Meeting Community Needs $1 0.00 
Through Intergenerational Partnerships 

Older Adults Caring for Children: Intergenerational Child Care $ 1 5.00 ’ 

Celebrate the Generations: Intergenerational Week Guidebook $10.00 

Generations Unite to Eliminate Child Poverty poster — $ 1 .50 (P&H) 

free to members 

Generations United Public Policy Agenda for the 108*^ Congress $5.00 
(FREE TO MEMBERS) 

Something to Remember Me By & Building Connections Between 

Young & Old; (Hardback) $5.00 

Building Connections Between Young and Old $1 .00 

(A readers companion to Something to Remember Me By.) 

A Guide to the Notional Family Caregiver Support Program $7.00 



and Its Inclusion of Grandparents and Other Relatives Raising Children 



Total 



Name: GRAND TOTAL 

MEMBERSHIP DISCOUNT: 

Ship To: ^ GU members subtract 25% from total 

Amount enclosed 

(All prices include postage and handling 



Bill To (If different): Please make all checks to: Generations United. 

Send completed form to: 

Generations United, 

122 C Street, N.W, Suite 820, 

Washington, DC 20001 
202/638-1263 Fax: 202/638-7555 



O 
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Current GU MIembers 

0 a 



fkati 



Organizations 

AARP • 

American Association of Homes 
and Services for the Aging* 
American Public Human Services 
Association 

American Society on Aging 
AT&T, Family Care Development 
Fund 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters of 
America* ^ 

Boston Aging Concerns Young & 
Old United 

Brookdale Foundation* 

Casey Family Services 
Catholic Charities 
Center for Law and Social Policy 
Chicago Metropolitan 
Intergenerational Committee 
Child Welfare League of 
America* 

Children’s Defense Fund* 
Children’s Family Center 
Chilton Memorial Hospital 
City of Norwalk 
Civic Ventures* 

Community Programs Center of 
Long Island 

Creative Grandparenting, Inc. 
DAC-Advocaies for Children & 
Families 

Division of Aging and Adult 
Services/ Arkansas DHHS 
Dock Woods Community 
Elders Share The Arts, Inc. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America; Division for Church In 
Society 

Family Support America* 

Florida State Intergenerational 
TaskForce 
Generations of Hope 
Generations Together 
Grandma’s Support Group/Pines 
Community Center 
Green County Educational 
Services 

Hawaii Intergenerational 
Network 

Illinois Department on Aging 
Illinois Intergenerational Initiative 
Institute of Cultural Affairs 
Inierages 

Intergeneraiion Foundation 
Intergenerational Innovations 
Intergenerational Strategies, Inc. 
Joint Action in Community 
Service QACS) 

Kansas Intergenerational 
Network 

Lutheran Services in America 
Matz, Blancato & Associates* 
Mercy Senior Care 
Messiah Housing 
National 4-H Council 
National Assembly of Health and 
Q Service Organizations?' 

ERIC 







National Association of Area 


Volunteers of 


Renee Godin 


Agencies on Aging 


America* 


Martha Graber 


National Association of 


WA-ID Volunteer 


Roberta Greeson 


Children’s Hospitals and 


Center 


Sandra Gretter 


Related Institutions* 


Wisconsin Positive 


Diane Griffeath 


National Association of 


Youth Development 


W. Lee Hammond 


Counties* 


Initiative, Inc. 


Dina Harris 


National Association of Foster 




Janette Hartwick 


Grandparent Program 


* indicates board 


Carol)Ti Hasley 


Directors 


member 


Rose Heim ■ 


National Association of Social 


organizations 


Shondel Herald 


Workers 


Individuals 


Austin He>'man. 


National Benevolent 


Carrie Ann Hill 


Association of the Christian 


Gillian Addison 


Gay Hitchcock 


Church 


Jessica L. Anderson 


Janet Hively 


National Black Child 


Paul Arfin 


Jane Hilyer 


Development Institute, Inc. 


Lara Backus 


Dunane Hingst 


National Committee of 


Peg Barlett 


Gladys Hotchkiss 


Educational Associations 


Maggie Biscar 


Linda James 


National Council on the 


Mary L. Blackburn 


Bonnie Johnson 


Aging* 


Katlyn 


Teresa Jones 


National Council of Catholic 


Blacksione 


Sean Kane 


Women 


Evel)TiJ. Blanck 


Matt Kaplan 


National Crime Prevention 


Carol Boyer 


Bet ha Katz 


Council 


Dirck Brown 


Dorothy Keenan 


National Network for Youth 


Alfred Buckley 


Linda Kenworthy 


New Jersey Intergenerational 


David Burdick 


Randy Kessler 


Network 


Gertrude Burrell 


Susan Kitner 


New Vitality 


Lorraine Carrozza 


. Diane A. Klein 


New York State 


Cinda Casenzo 


Sandy Kraemer 


Intergenerational Network 


Isabel Castillejo 


Judy Krenzel 


Older Person’s Commission 


Stephanie Cayne- 


Matasataka Kuroaka 


Older Women’s League 


Meiskin 


Sara Lamnin 


Organization for the Needs of 


Rita Chow 


Gerald Linders 


the Elderly (O.N.E) 


Joyce Clem 


Susan Landess 


Pathways 


Rhonda Richards- 


Elizabeth Larkin 


Penn State Intergenerational 


Cohen 


Priscilla Liula 


Program 


Carol Collins 


Rita Lawler 


Points of Light Foundation* 


Marian Conrad 


Abi^il Lawrence 


Retired and Senior Volunteer 


Laura Cooper 


Michael La^me 


Program 


Ann Cordova 


Eleanor Levieux 


Rosal>Ti Carter Institute 


Deborah Cotter 


Melissa Louie 


Saint Claire’s Community 


Tracee Crawford 


Donna J. Lowe 


Center 


G. Crawley 


Dawn Lueng . 


Saint John’s Home of 


Jane Cunningham 


Kristie Lund 


Milwaukee 


William H. Dailey, 


Connie Lykke 


Salvation Army 


MPA 


Sheila Malkind 


Save The Children* 


Lindsay Davis 


Pam Mammarella 


Second Time Around 


Patricia Davis 


Santa Mann 


Parents/Family & 


Cher>'l Dixon 


Loretta Marshall 


Community Serv'ice of 


Corinne Dodge 


Hank Mattimore 


Delaware Co. 


Winifred Dowling 


Clarita Mays 


Senior Citizens Serv'ice 


Terri L. Drafta 


Rob>Ti McBroom 


Temple University Center for 


Margaret Dub 


Patricia McCann Vissepo 


Intergenerational Learning 


Helen Ellis 


Regina McClurg 


The Beth Johnson Foundation 


Brenda Eheart 


Meri McCormick 


The Chicago Community 


Marcie Ericksen 


Lisa Me Court 


Tmst* 


Dorinda Fox 


Robert McCrumm 


The Colorado Trust 


Elizabeth Fox 


Jan McGilliard 


The Communication Project 


Jessica Frank 


Sandra McGuire 


The Foundation for 


Barbara Friedman 


Mary Meehan 


Grandparenting 


Paulette Geller 


Nina Mervine 


Tressler Lutheran Services 


Michael Genovese 


Liura Lindry-Meyer 


Tudor Investment 


Susan Humphers- 


Wendy Middlemiss 


Corporation* 


Ginther 


Marilee Miller 


United Way of America 


Mar>'Ann Glasgow 


Mar)' E. Miller 


Verizon Communications* 


Keith A. Gnagey 


June Milligan 
Dianne Moore 



Taffy Morgan ' ' 

Pat Mosteller 
Victoria Goetze-Nelson 
Gail E. Neumann 
• Bemitha Neverson . 
Mar>' A: Newhams 
Briget Nicholson 
Julie Nielson 
Kenneth Oliver 
Kathleen O’Rourke 
Glenna Orr 
Libby Overly 
Lilian Oxtoby 
Jennie Page 
Charlotte Parot 
Michelle Pantaleo 
Jaia Peterson 
John and Ruth Peterson 
Olivia Powell 
Sheryl Puracchio 
Grace Puterman 
Ester Rasland Trask 
Gwendol>Ti Rhodes 
Rhonda Richards 
Mary Roberts 
Jeane Robertson 
Michael Rollock 
Inez Russell 
Maxine Russell 
Dor>' Sabata 
Francine Saczko 
Velia Sanborn 
Betti Sands 
Lloyd Scher 
Cheri Schoeder 
Heidi Schoenemart 
Karen Schrock. . ' 

Gail Spessert 
Leah A. Stein 
Ellen Stephey 
Frederick Strieder 
‘Ann P. Thompson 
Robin Tillostin 
Roma Weaver 
C. Thomas Weidenback 
Leslie Welch 
Susan Wiant Grabb 
Rebecca Wilcox 
Jack Williamson 
Valerie Wright 
Maria Young 

Sustaining 

Lucie Bearon 
Ana Beltran 
Helen Block Fields 



Donna Butts 
Caroline Crocoll 
Sheldon Goldberg 
Marlene Goldman 
C. Joanne Grabenski 
Renee Kubesh 
Bill Libro 

Winifred McDuffie 
Tess Scannell 
Francien Scholten 
Christopher Steinig 
Patricia Scott 
Becky Stamm 
Mary Stamstad 
Janelle Steckley . . ' 

Holly Strand 
John Sturrock 
Catherine Tompkins 
Marla J.Yoho 

New GU Members 

Organizations 

Cluster Inc., Yonkers, NY 
Grandma’s House of 
Westminster Care of Orlando, 
Orlando, FL 
National Center On 
Grandparents Raising Children, 
Atlanta, GA 

Grandparents As Parents, South 
Bend, IN 

Volunteers of America, 
Minneapolis, MN 

INDIVIDUALS 
’Danielle Deitch, “Miss. Poulsbo 
2003’’, Poulsbo,- WA 
Marti Ketiirah Harmon, Studio 
City, CA 

Freda Macon, Yonkers, NY 
Amy Weitz, Cobleskill, NY 

Retiree 

Jack Williamson, WDC 
Eleanor Levieux, Paris France 

Student 

Jennifer Kulik, Tempe, AZ 
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Generations United: Together 
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International Conference 





October 15-18, 2003 
Old Town Alexandria, VA 

(minutes from Washington, D.C.) 




Closing Plenary Speaker 

actor, producer, director 
and member of 
The President’s Council on 
Service and Civic Participation 

Sean Astin 

recent star in 
The Lord of the Rings 
will offer his perspective on 
the value of intergenerational 
relationships and 
volunteerism. 




G enerations United is pleased to announce 
that our 12th International Conference 
will be held October 15-18, 2003, i/n 



Alexandria, Virginia, outside of Washington, 
D.C. For more information, contact 
Generations United at 202-638-1 263 or 
gu@gu.org Please save these dates and we 
hope to see you there! 



o Special Grandparenting Workshops available 
■DiQ©[?S]©i®«Oii§]D /^DD[]D[?i§]©[lD©i” 

Uniting Generations to Build A Better World 

Foir innioire omiffoirinnialiooini, call 202-638-1263 

E-MAIL: GU(§)GU.ORG or visit WWW.GU.ORG 
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